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Subsistence Budgets, 1944. Model 


By JULES BACKMAN AND M. R. GAINSBRUGH 


AY ANALYSIS of the costs of a “mini- 

mum standard of living,” is pre- 
sented by the Textile Workers Union of 
America in its study of “Substandard Con- 
ditions of Living.” 

Such a budget was last presented in the 
mid-Thirties when a WPA analysis placed 
the cost of the emergency level of living 
for a four person wage-earner family at 
$903 in March, 1935. Using the same 
budget except for substantial improve- 
ments in food allowances and the inclusion 
of income taxes and war bond purchases, 
the TWUA arrives at a current subsist- 
ence cost of $1,752 for a four-person, wage- 
earner family for January-February, 1944. 


The appraisal here presented, after review= ~ 


ing the TWUA findings, places the mazi- 
mum cost of an improved subsistence 
budget, 1944 model, at $1,455. 


DATA CHARACTERISTICS 


The following important points must be 
kept in mind when using the budget. 


1. The TWUA data relate only to five 
small textile communities, three in New 
England and two in North Carolina. The 
budget, therefore, is not representative of 
subsistence costs on a national basis and 
must therefore be used with care. 


2. The totals developed relate to a four- 
person family having one wage earner, a 

husband; and a wife, a boy aged 13, and 
a girl aged 8. Only a relatively small pro- 
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portion of the families in this country. are 
of this size. 

3. The food allowance i is considerably more 
liberal than that in the WPA emergency 
budget. The present budget allows for 
food expenditures of about a third more 
than was permitted by the original WPA 
emergency budget. 

4. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
low-cost food plan priced by the TWUA 
and incorporated in its budget is held by 
the Bureau to be adequate to give its 
users the “kinds and quantities of food 
for appetizing meals that insure good 
nutrition.” 

5. In addition to this more liberal food 
budget, the TWUA budget includes an ad- 
ditional $109 as an adjustment for “food 
buying habits.” As is indicated below, 
this adjustment is not warranted and 
should be excluded from the budget. 

6. The budget provides for - war-bond pur- 
chases, that is savings of $175.22. Such 
savings have no place i in a budget purport- 
ing to measure an “emergency sustenance 
budget.” 

7. After these two deductions, the total 
budget is reduced to a maximum m of $1,455. 


This total allows for social security and 


withholding taxes. Such taxes may prop- 
erly be included in this budget since fami- 
lies at this marginal line of living are un- 
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able to curtail expenditures required for 
subsistence. This conclusion should not 
be carried over to families at higher in- 
come levels, where wartime sacrifices re- 
quired to meet the tax burden can be more 
readily offset by curtailing optional ex- 
penditures or by the inevitable slack in 
consumption expenditures arising from the 
wartime disappearance of durable and 
other consumer goods. 


8. The cost changes in the TWUA budget 
as compared with the WPA emergency 
budget furnish no evidence concerning 
the adequacy of the standard cost of 
living indexes. It is recognized that low- 
er-priced items such as those in this budget 
have risen more than retail prices; they 
may also be expected to decline faster 
when the trend of living costs is reversed. 


SHIFT TO BUDGET APPROACH 


In recent months, labor organizations 
before the War Labor Board and else- 
where appear to have been gradually 
shifting their emphasis from changes in 
the cost of living during the war to the 
development of expenditure and budget 
materials as direct evidence of inadequacy 
of income. The TWUA is using this budg- 
et as significant evidence of the need for 
higher wages in the textile industry. In 
the important steel wage case, the United 
Steelworkers introduced a budget study, 
“The Steelworker in 1943,” compiled at a 
cost of $25,000. The Steelworkers, at one 
extreme, claimed $2,800 was insufficient to 
meet their current living costs, including 
taxes and bond purchases. The TWUA 
budget, at the other extreme, was designed 
to demonstrate that the earnings of tex- 
tile workers are substandard. Moreover, 
in the Senate Hearings on “Wartime 
naneudises® The Wonrennt esd, September 14 
pp. 249-251. 
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Health and Education,’ more commonly 
described as the “white collar” hearings, 
extensive material on inadequacies of in- 
come in relation to budgets have also been 
presented.* An increase in the level of the 
minimum wage is undoubtedly one of the 
goals underlying these presentations. 

Historically, it has been customary dur- 
ing depressions to emphasize the need for 
adopting some type of minimum budget. 
When the trend toward a period of rising 
prices becomes evident, however, the em- 
phasis is shifted to increases in the cost 
of living’ In light of the sharp deflation- 
ary trends anticipated by labor spokesmen, 
the pendulum may be expected to swing 
further in the direction of budget approach 
over the next few years. 


NEED FOR MORE DATA 


The steel and textile budgets furnish in- 
teresting contrasts. The steelworker with 
average earnings of almost $55 weekly 
requested an increase in his basic wage 
rate on the ground that his standard of 
living had deteriorated. In that case, the 
emphasis was placed upon estimates of 
what the steelworker actually spends and 
saves, rather than upon any predetermined 
or independently calculated budget. The 
textileworker, in contrast, bases his plea 
for a wage increase upon the adequacy of 
his present income in relation to what is 
set up as a “socially acceptable mini- 
mum.” 

The two extremes in the budget testi- 
mony submitted to the War Labor Board 
to date are of interest, too, because of the 
emphasis they give to the relative vari- 
ation in labor’s views on the adequacy of 
income. In a higher-paid durable goods 
industry an annual income of $2,800 ap- 
parently is not considered adequate, at 
least under war-determined patterns of 
savings, taxes and consumption. In con- 
trast, the textileworkers are willing to ac- 
cept a figure of about half this amount 
as a measure of sustenance requirements. 
“Fair-minded Americans will agree that 
it provides the minimum essentials and no 
more. It is the least that must be as- 
sured American workers.” 

Difficulties are bound to arise in the ap- 
plication of any budget on a national ba- 
sis. As in the cost of living index, there 
will be variations in geographical area, 
size of community and other related eco- 
nomic factors. Again, occupational groups 
themselves may differ sharply among 
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United States Senate, in Senate Resolution 74, 78th Congress, 
2nd Session, January-February, 1944, Part 3. 
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themselves as to the prevailing amounts 
necessary for subsistence or maintenance 
in the income strata they currently oc- 
cupy. 

The development of additional data for 
minimum and maintenance levels through- 
out the country would be a major con- 
tribution to the problems of wage re- 
adjustment that lie immediately ahead. 
Such studies as that prepared by the 
TWUA are of importance not only to 
economists and consumption analysts but 
also to those individuals concerned with 
industrial relations who will be participa- 
ting directly in wage negotiations in the 
reconversion period. 


FOUR-PERSON FAMILY 


In determining wages, the applicability 
of the minimum budget is directly condi- 
tioned by the size of the worker’s family 
and the degree to which supplementary 
income is contributed by other than the 
chief breadwinner. How representative a 
four-person budget can be is indicated in 
Table 1 which presents the distribution 
of families by size in 1940. 


Table 1: Families by Size in 1940 


Source: Bureau of the Census 
In Percentages 


c ni All Urban 

Persons in Family Families Families 

Li. ASee es Seen 10.1 11.1 
Deg sre oaabormeuauaiustiontrs 25.7 27.5 
Sivtcsdre owe es oles 22.0 22.9 
A rersterims sithaehc wk» aes 17.5 a hy fay & 
fs Semen: oi Sean eee 10.6 9.9 
Gig acca ree 6.2 5.3 
dessa c valine ire 3.5 La 
SPS ai ath. cose 2.0 1.4 
9 or more............ 2.4 1.5 
100.0 100.0 


About three-fifths of all families were 
smaller than the four-person family usu- 
ally selected for budget purposes. For 
urban families alone, the Census distribu- 
tion reveals 61.5% with less than four 
family members. Excluding single indi- 
viduals, who are regarded as family house- 
holds for Census purposes, more than half 
of all families of two or more persons were 
smaller in size than the budget specifi- 
cation. In fact, only about one-sixth of 
the families are of the size postulated in 
the TWUA budget. Under these circum- 
stances, the use of a four-person budget 
would seem to have‘only limited applica- 
bility. 

MINIMUM FOOD BUDGET 


The level of living measured by the 
TWUA minimum budget lies significantly 
well above earlier WPA standards. 
Budgets for two levels of living were de- 
veloped by the WPA for 1935. The first, 
the maintenance level, represented “nor- 
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mal or average minimum requirements for 
industrial, service, and other manual work- 
ers; the emergency level allows [primarily] 
for material wants, but it might be ques- 
tioned on the grounds of health hazards 
if families had to live at this level for a 
considerable period of time.”* The com- 
parative allowances are shown in Table 2. 

The food budget substituted by the 
TWUA is substantially greater than that 
contained in the WPA emergency budget. 
Nevertheless, its contents are still de- 
scribed in “Substandard Conditions of 
Living,” “as the cost of the irreducible 
minimum food budget . . . priced despite 
its monotony and limitations . . . [and] 
not recommended for use over long pe- 
riods.” However, the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics without 
qualification endorses this diet as “suffi- 
cient to keep a family well fed.” 

The full extent of the improvement in 
the food allowance is revealed by a com- 
parison between the value of the low-cost 
family food plan used in the TWUA 
budget at March, 1935, costs and the cost 
-of food in the emergency budget. As cur- 
rently constituted, the food budget would 
have cost $462 in 1935 as compared with 
the actual allowance of $340 initially em- 
ployed by WPA. Even more noteworthy, 
this reconstituted food allowance of $462 
exceeds the’ food allowance of $448 set 
forth in the original maintenance budget 
(see Table 2), and is less than $50 below 
the average food expenditure by wage- 
earner families in large cities during 1934- 
1936. 

In current prices, the allowance for 
food (prior to the inclusion of the “food- 
buying-habits” adjustment) in the emer- 
gency budget, 1944 model, also compares 
favorably with food costs in other stand- 
ard budgets, although most of these com- 
paratives are for distinctly higher income 
levels. (See Table 3.) 

Since food prices declined about 444% 
between June, 1948, and January-Febru- 
ary, 1944, it is clear that the TWUA food 
budget closely approaches the national 
average for the maintenance food budget, 
and, in fact, exceeds it for such cities as 
Houston and Kansas City. 

In a letter dated April 15 to the TWUA 
research director, Acting Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics Hinrichs pointed out that 
the TWUA report “overemphasizes the 
monotony of the diet provided by the Bu- 
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reau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics low-cost diet plan.”* The follow- 
ing comment by the Bureau concerning its 
budget is also pertinent: 


“Here are two wartime plans for 
spending the week’s food money—or 
using home-grown foods if you have 
them—to keep a family well fed. One 
plan is for low-cost meals, one for mod- 
erate-cost meals. Both plans take into 
account probable supplies and ration 
allowances. 


“These are not the only plans that 
could be made that would measure up 
to the yardstick of good nutrition for 
American people. To measure up, any 
marketing plan must bring into the 
kitchen the makings of meals that offer 
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budget gave weights of 75% to 90% to 
prices obtained from independent stores, 
where prices tend to be higher. In 1939, 
sales in independent stores accounted for 
66.1% of the total. For large cities, the 
relative importance of sales in indepen- 
dent stores is still smaller. These sales 
are given a relative weight of 55% in the 
cost of living index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics.’ 


In the letter previously quoted, Mr. Hin- 
richs observed: 


“We note one important difference in 
your method of computing the average 
prices used in calculating the cost of 
food budget. You have given a heavy 
weight, in comparison with ours, to in- 


Table 2: ‘‘Maintenance”’ and ‘‘Emergency”’ Budgets, March, 1935 
Works Progress Administration 


Source: 


Budget Item 


LIT Ta ky ain § Prec. eth SONU ee i Aa ee 
Clothing, clothing upkeep, and personal care..... 
Lo Ca 5 eerie s Wea go Ree) ats te ae eee 
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recommended amounts of food energy, 

protein, vitamins and minerals. Either 

of the plans will do this for you. 

“Either plan is flexible enough to fit 
any season, any place, and your family 
tastes as well.” 

The food allowance in this repriced 
budget is substantially greater than that 
included in the earlier emergency budget. 
The new budget, therefore, permits a 
somewhat higher living standard than that 
envisaged in the WPA study. 


ADDITIONAL ADJUSTMENTS 


Besides raising food expenditures to a 
level where they can no longer be chal- 
lenged as inadequate or dangerous to 
health, the TWUA study contended that 
an allowance must also be made for (1) 
an upward correction of 17% of the food 
budget because of poor buying habits; (2) 
war-bond purchases; and (3) withholding 
taxes and social security contributions. 
The third of these adjustments has been 
incorporated in the estimates presented in 
this analysis. Minor additions to the early 
WPA budget which remain unchallenged 
although they increase the total cost are 
union dues ($15.08) and a heavier weight- 


ing in the price survey for independent. 


stores of fairly small size. 
Depending on the city, the TWUA 


Reproduced in Southern Textile Fact-Finding Panel 
report, op. cit. p. 10. § , : 
“Family Food Plans for Good Nutrition,” op. cit. 


Maintenance Level Emergency Level 


dependent stores of fairly small size 
(OPA class 1 and 2 stores) where 
prices are generally higher—on the 
grounds that textile workers usually 
buy in stores where they can obtain 
credit. We understand that you have 
special information on this subject as 
it relates to the textile workers.” 


In using this budget for other cities and 
for other groups of workers, therefore, it 
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budget are concerned there is no basis for 
questioning the adequacy of the field work 
performed in their pricing. A “careful 
and conscientious piece of work” was 
done by TWUA, according to Mr. Hin- 
richs, in obtaining prices for goods “de- 
fined by the specifications appropriate to 
the ‘emergency’ level which were pro- 
vided ... by the ... Bureau... . The 
sample of stores from which prices were 
secured was carefully selected to repre- 
sent the places where textile workers 
buy.” 

In pricing this budget, the TWUA made 
no adjustment for upgrading, quality de- 
terioration or violations of ceiling prices. 
On this point, Mr. Hinrichs commented: 
“As we understand it, the clothing and 
housefurnishing section of your budget 
represents the costs of the goods specified 
for inclusion in the emergency budget of 
WPA without any allowance for quality 


= deterioration. We feel that this is the 

Amount | Percent | Amount | Percent correct procedure since the Bureau made 

Pre $448 35 9340 | 97 ~~ every effort to supply you with adequate 

ACI 184 15 128 14 specifications so that you might price es- 

sees 222 18 168 19 sentially the same quality of goods as had 

Sats er - is been Priced for the emergency budget in 
wees 1,261 100 903 100 1935. 


BUYING HABITS 


The TWUA budget includes an allow- 
ance of 17%, or $109.18, as an adjustment 
to compensate for poor “food buying 
habits.” This estimate was derived as 
follows: 70% of the textile families are 
reported to have bad diets, resulting in a 
deficiency in diets of at least 25%—and 
25% of 70% is approximately 17%. 

As indicated earlier, the Bureau of Hu- 
man Nutrition recommended its low-cost 


Table 3: Food Expenditures According to Selected Budgets 


Food 
Budget Date Total Cost 
Amount | % of Total 
TWUA (excluding food adjustment)! ....... ..| Jan.—Feb., 1944 | $1,415 $642 45.4 
Heller dependent family..................05. March, 1943 1,445 665 46.0 
Heller wage-earner budget................4. March, 1943 2,358 917 38.9 
BLS cost-of-living index?.............. BGS, December, 1943 1,927 794 41,2 
Maintenance budget, 33 large cities*........... June 15, 1943 1,670 670 40.1 


Includes union dues; does not include see pac ae and social security taxes totaling about $40. 
2Based upon expenditures of urban wage earners in large cities. The weights were determined on the basis of a study 
of consumers’ expenditures covering the period 1934-1986. 


3Unweighted arithmetic average for the 33 large cities. 


must be remembered that the food prices 
used in pricing this budget are higher than 
those typically available and hence the 
budget total would be high. 

So far ‘as the remaining items in the 


- 1Wensus of Business, “Retail Trade, 1989, Part I,”” Depart- 


ment of Commerce. = 2 
2“Prices and the Cost of Living in Wartime, Report of 
the Technical [Mitchell] Committee Appointed by the 
Chairman of the President’s Committee on the Cost of 
Living,” June 15, 1944, p. 87. s 
3Southern Textile Fact-Finding Panel report, op. cit., 
p. 11. 


food plan as nutritionally adequate even 
under wartime conditions of rationing and 
supply. The statistical evidence cited fur- 
ther revealed that its dollar total com- 
pared favorably with food expenditures for 
budgets pitched at higher planes of living. 
Admittedly, the plan involved the cheaper 


items in each group, but, on this very 


~ bid. p. 10. 
2Tbid., p. 11. = Rey . 
3“Substandard Conditions of Living,” op. cit., p. 26. 
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point, the Bureau suggests that “the best 
way to get variety into low-cost meals is 
to try different combinations of foods and 
flavors. There’s many a way to make 
familiar foods attractive.” 

The reasons advanced for adding $109.18 
to adjust for poor food buying habits are: 


1, Absence and scarcity of lower-priced 
food items. “The first and most significant 
reason is the absence and scarcity of many 
lower-priced items particularly during the 
current wartime period. Substitutes have 
to be bought. Many are more expensive 
and frequently less nutritious than the 
original item.” 

On examination, the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition’s figures upon which the food 
budget depends are found to take into ac- 
count “probable supplies and ration allow- 
ances.” The diets suggested are wartime 
diets prepared and released by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in December, 1943, 
two years after our entrance into the war. 
The quantities set forth “are in terms of 
foods as brought into the kitchen from 
store or farm. This allows for discarding 
rinds, bone, and other inedible parts but 
not for careless waste.” The allowances 
made by the Bureau for probable supplies, 
therefore, already take into consideration 
the smaller quantities available. An addi- 
tional allowance for scarcity would result 
in double counting? 


2. Inability to purchase small quantities. 
A second important limitation, according 
to the TWUA, is the impossibility of pur- 
chasing the small quantities specified by 
the Bureau in its budget. “Market orders 
and menus based on these price weights 
generally are not very realistic.’”* 


This assumption apparently arises from 
a misunderstanding of the figures supplied 
by the Bureau. All that the Bureau did 
was to place at TWUA’s disposal a series 
of weights to be applied in deriving prices 
for the food components of a representa- 
tive market basket. The fact that a 
twelve-ounce chicken is not available from 
ordinary retail sources each week was 
known to the Bureau’s home economists. 
However, housewives purchase their foods 
with inventory in mind as well as current 
consumption. A chicken of three or four 
pounds can be purchased every third or 
fourth week, while other meats may be 
used in other periods, so that the average 
weekly consumption still remains within 
the bounds set. The budget represented 
average purchases on a weekly basis for 
weighting purposes, rather than a fixed 


Ubid., p. The TWUA did not in this study, however, 
collect Se on eapely: 
2The budget already provides for the substitution of ay 
fish for canned salmon and as a result the food budget was 
$633.92 to pee 26. “Substandard Conditions 
of Living,” op. cit., p. 3 
‘Tbid., p. 4. 
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pattern of purchase within any given week. 
Mr. Hinrichs in the letter previously cited 
noted that “the ‘weighting plans’ used in 
these diets are devices for pricing the diets 
by use of a limited list of foods. The list, 
therefore, does not represent the entire 
choice of foods that families could make 
within the diet plan.” 


3. Inefficient purchasing leads to high 
costs. The third limitation, the TWUA 
maintains, is that “customary deficiencies 
in buying habits, lack of knowledge, and 
false information all contribute to raise 
the actual food cost beyond the budget 
cost.” 

There is no assurance, however, that the 
allowance of an additional $109.18 for food 
purchases will remedy this situation. The 
additional amount might be spent for food 
items with little improvement in nutrition 
or might result in a higher level of expen- 
ditures for nonfood items, thus leaving the 
family’s nutritional status unchanged. Em- 
phasis upon education, economic purchases 
and consumer training is more directly in- 
dicated than the necessity for an upward 
adjustment in the food budget. Such skills 
and thrift have undoubtedly been im- 
proved by the wartime necessity for care- 
ful home management. 


Problem of *‘Bad Diets’’ 


4. Seventy per cent of the textile workers 
have “bad diets.” The final argument ad- 


vanced to support the added food allow- 
ance is that poor diets are so uniformly 
present in the lower income groups that an 
additional “monetary tolerance” is neces- 
sary under the low-cost food plan. Thus it 
is maintained that “a most conservative 
estimate would place the number of textile 
families with bad diets at 70%.” 

This percentage is at variance with the 
evaluation of diets by the Department of 
Agriculture reproduced on page 71 of the 
TWUA report. The Department’s figures 
show that in the Southeast, in 1936-1937, 
49% of the households with one or two 
children under sixteen and with incomes of 
$500 to $999 had poor diets. In the next 
income range of $1,000 to $1,499, only 
20% of the families with this number of 
dependents reported diets which were nu- 
tritionally poor. In the North and West, 
the totals for these two income groups 
were 39% and 27%, respectively. These 
figures are far below the “most conserva- 
tive” estimate of 70%. 


Moreover, the Bureau warns that its 
classification of diets by grade “must, of 
course, be regarded as provisional and 
highly tentative. Scientific knowledge is 
still too fragmentary to make possible a 
thorough-going appraisal of the nutritive 
adequacy of diets. To do so would neces- 

Ybid., p. 26. 
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sitate more information than is now avail- 
able regarding both nutritive values of 
food as commonly eaten and human nu- 
tritional needs. Since relatively little is 
known either of minimal or optimal food 
requirements, specifications for the grad- 
ing of diets are somewhat arbitrary.” 


SIZE OF SAMPLE 


The Bureau’s study also specifically 
directs attention to the fact that “a very 
large sample is required to give a clear- 
cut, quantitative expression of the vari- 
ations in the average money value of food 
for a given family-type group at higher 
and lower income levels, and between fam- 
ily-type groups at the same income level.” 
For the southeast area the size of sample 
is of particular importance, according to 
the Bureau of Home Economics. In pre- 
senting the tabulation reproduced in the 
TWUA report in Table VIII, p. 71, the 
Bureau warns that “the number of cases 
in the North and West was sufficient to 
show this trend [as incomes rose there 
generally was an increasing proportion of 
diets graded good] not only for all family- 
types combined but for separate type 
groups also. The tendency was less ap- 
parent in the Southeast, probably because 
there were many fewer cases.” 

The total number of cases cited in the 
department’s diet analysis was 384 in the 
Southeast. Of these 384 households, only 
37 had one or two children under sixteen, 
the group cited in the TWUA study, and 
it was upon the basis of the evaluation 
of diets of these 37 households that it was 
concluded that “the portion of poor diets 
which failed entirely to meet the minimum 
nutritional standards was . . . 49% in the 
Southeast.” 

In deriving the estimate that 70% 
of the textileworkers have bad diets, em- 
phasis is also placed upon a study by H. 
K. Stiebeling and E. F. Phipard, “Diets 
of Families of Employed. Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers in Cities.” This 
study shows that wage earners with weekly 
food expenditures of $1.25 to $1.87 per 
capita “had poor diets in 91% of the 
cases in the North Atlantic and 90% of 
the cases in the South Atlantic states. In 
the West South Central States the propor- 
tion was also 91%. Only in the East 
South Central . . . was the percentage 
lower, namely, 66%.‘ 


An analysis of the data in the report by 
Stiebeling and Phipard shows that the av- 
erage size of the household of those spend- 


ing from $1.25 to 1.87 a week per capita © 
cleo P Food pe epee and Dietary Levels,” Mis- 


, No, 452, Department of Agriculture, 


P sTbid., p. 17. 
8Ibid., pp. 59-60. 
“Substandard Conditions of Living,” op. cit., pp. 25-26 
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for food was in excess of five persons as is 
indicated in the following table derived 
from pages 109-110 of that study. 


Families Average 

Region Surveyed Size 
North Atlantic.......... 117 5.76 
South Atlantic........... 20 5.42 
West South Central...... ll 5.06 
EastjSouth Central...... 114 5.38 


Not only did the households in this 
group contain the largest number of per- 
sons but they also had the lowest incomes. 
It would be expected that those with the 
lowest incomes and largest families would 
have the most serious diet deficiencies. 
No evidence is contained in the TWUA 
study, however, that textileworkers fall in 
this category. 

On the basis of the WPA emergency 
budget for March, 1935, revised to include 
the same food budget as that used in the 
TWUA study, a family of four could 
have spent $462.48 for food. For a four- 
person family this would represent an av- 
erage weekly food expenditure of $2.23 
per capita assuming equal consumption for 
adults and children. The adequacy of diets 
for expenditures in this bracket was not 
indicated in the Stiebeling and Phipard 
study, but was shown for the $2.50-$3.12 
bracket. The following table shows how 
sharply the proportion with “poor” food 
diets declines in this higher expenditure 
group as compared with the $1.25-$1.87 
group. 
$1.25-81.87 $2.50-83.12 


Region 
North Atlantic. ......... 91 63 
South Atlantic........... 90 41 
West South Central...... 91 25 
East South Central...... 66 33 


These data do not support the asser- 
tion that 70% of the textileworkers have 
“bad diets.” 


OTHER EVIDENCE 


The Bureau of Human Nutrition not 
only supplies quantity data for the low- 
cost food plan but estimates the cost of 
this diet in representative areas at regu- 
lar intervals, using BLS price data. As of 
September, 1943, the Bureau found the 
low-cost food plan for a family of four 
persons would average from $12 to $13 per 
week. The range allows for an 8% vari- 
ation in food prices and food habits in 
different sections of the country. More- 
over, the BLS index of food prices declined 
from September, 1943, to January-Febru- 
ary, 1944, by 1.5%, thus indicating the 
cost would have been moderately lower as 
of the date of the TWUA budget. a8 
"Diets of Families of Employed Wage Earners and Cleri- 
cal Workers in Cities,” Circu 607, 


Agriculture, January, 1939, p. 74. 


No. 607, Department of | 
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The prices finally developed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture embody the re- 
sults of two weighting schemes. Weighting 
No. 1, which is more heavily influenced by 
southern food patterns, generally produces 
the lower limits of the cost range The 
intent in using the two weighting schemes 
is to secure a representative national ay- 
erage with allowance for both regional food 
habits and regional variations in price. 

A close similarity exists between this 
national average and the food figures cited 
in the TWUA budget, before adjustment 
for food buying habits. At September, 
1943, prices, the department estimated 
that the weekly low-cost food plan cost a 
maximum of $13 weekly, or $676 annually; 
at the minimum, the cost was estimated at 
$12 weekly, or $624 annually. An aver- 
age of the two is $12.50 weekly, or an an- 
nual cost of $650. After allowing for the 
decline of 114% in food prices after Sep- 
tember, 1943, the revised cost for January- 
February, 1944, would be $640.25 ($650 
less $9.75). This total is approximately 
the same as that of $642.26, excluding the 
“food buying habits” adjustment, obtained 
by the TWUA as a result of its elaborate 
price survey. Inclusion of the adjustment 
for “food buying habits” would thus raise 
the TWUA budget to a total far in excess 
of the cost of this food budget, as esti- 
mated by the Department of Agriculture. 

Early in its budget study,” the TWUA 
calls attention to the close cooperation it 
received from the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. When the study was completed, 
it was submitted to the Bureau for its 


~comment. In the letter previously cited, 


Mr. Hinrichs had this to say concerning 
the adjustment for food buying habits: 


“Tt is going to be difficult to support 
the allowance of $109 per year which 
you have included to compensate for 
lack of knowledge of nutrition and poor 
planning in food buying. There is no 
way of knowing how much money would 
be required to insure adequate diets for 
textile workers’ families to compensate 
for these factors.” 

The comparative data cited above all 
support the conclusion that the allowance 
of $109.18 for the food buying habits is 
excessive and that the estimated food 
cost without this adjustment is more in 
line with other budgets. This food adjust- 
ment, therefore, should not be included 
in the TWUA budget. © 


WAR BOND PURCHASES 
The second major addition by TWUA 
to the minimum budget is an allowance 
 1Weighti hout by the TWUA 
: eae words wat natisldcvory food budget = 
“Substandard Conditions of Living,” 
media shie ott Sas ea 


_ structure. 
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ween 


of $175.22 for the purchase of war bonds. 
War bond purchases represent savings. 
As the Technical (Mitchell) Committee 
of the President’s Cost of Living Commit- 
tee has stated: “Bonds purchased also 
have been included by some people in the 
category of necessary expenditures. Since 
bonds purchased, and not cashed, consti- 
tute savings, there seems no reason for 
not looking upon them as such, even 
though some families may feel under pres- 
sure to cut certain expenditures in order 
to purchase them.” 


The argument that wage rates must be 
high enough to cover such savings means 
that any increase in bond purchases would 
become the basis for a further wage in- 
crease. Thus, if the Treasury Department 
should decide that the war effort required 
15% of a worker’s earnings to be placed 
in war bonds instead of the current goal 
of 10%, the type of reasoning underlying 
the TWUA assumption would warrant a 
further wage increase to cover these greater 
savings. But such a measure would negate 
the purpose of the request for large bond 
purchases, namely the diversion of current 
earning power to the Treasury instead of 
its expenditure for goods and services. 
While the purchase of war bonds is evi- 
dence of patriotic cooperation which 
should be encouraged to the maximum, it 
appears unwarranted to include in a mini- 
mum budget an allowance of 10% partici- 
pation in war-bond purchases. : 


INCLUSION OF TAXES 


The final major adjustment of the 
earlier emergency budget is the inclusion 
of the withholding tax (equivalent to 
1.7% of the total budget excluding food 
adjustment and war-bond purchases) and 
the Social Security tax deduction of 1%. 
Earlier examination disclosed that there 
is little “free” consumption in this budget 
which could be reduced to offset wartime 
taxes. Largely for this reason the costs 
of the commodity and service components 
of the subsistence budget, 1944 model, 
have been augmented by $40 to recoup the 
otherwise unavoidable loss of this amount 
from subsistence needs. 

This is not a blanket endorsement, how- 
ever, of the inclusion of such taxes in 
other standard budgets or in similar con- 
sumption expenditure studies for higher 
income levels. Wartime income taxes were 


introduced to reduce the general level of 


civilian consumption and the pressure of 
excess purchasing power upon the price 
To offset such tax increases 
through special upward adjustments of 


wages is to exempt a favored segment of 


1Page 55. 
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our population from its proper share of 
wartime taxes and thereby to negate Con- 
gressional determination of taxes. 

A strong dissent on this score to the in- 
clusion of Victory taxes in even the mini- 
mum budget was entered by Kenneth B. 
Cook, industry member, in a minority 
opinion accompanying the northern fact- 
finding panel’s report:* 

“While the majority report properly 
rejects the union’s proposal to include 
in a minimum ‘emergency’ budget an 
allowance of 10% for war bonds, it im- 
properly, I believe, includes and ap- 
proves an allowance for paying the Vic- 
tory tax. When the Revenue Act of 
1943 was under consideration by Con- 
gress, representatives of the various 
unions appeared in opposition to the 
Act, and offered the same minimum 
budget arguments which the union is 
advancing in this case, asserting that 
the proposed taxes would reduce the in- 
come of workers to a point which would 
create ‘substandards of living.’ After 
hearing this argument, Congress estab- 
lished the exemptions now incorporated 
in the law. In effect the union now asks 
the Board to overrule this determination 
of Congress by providing the worker 
with additional funds to take the place 
of the purchasing power Congress de- 
cided he should surrender. Such a pro- 
posal plainly does not deserve the sup- 
port which the majority opinion gives 
ee 
Exemptions from income taxes after the 

war may be broadened so that families at 
the substandard level will again be ex- 
cluded, This probable reduction may con- 
tribute toward a lower cost of subsistence 
at that time. 


SUPPLEMENTARY INCOME 


Census data have already been pre- 
sented to demonstrate that the size of the 
average family differs sharply from the 
four-person family unit commonly used 
in budget studies. Similar data on the 
number of workers per family likewise re- 

- veal that unlike the assumption of a single 
breadwinner per family generally employed 
in most budget studies, a large percentage 
of families have more than one person 
employed. After examining Census and 
withholding tax data, the northern textile 
fact-finding panel found that this material 
at least afforded “a presumption that the 
single-worker family of four is not typi- 
cal.” 

Nearly 1.5 million families in the $1,000- 
$2,000 family income group in 1941 each 
had more than. one wage recipient, as 
shown in the table below. This was equiva- 
lent to more than 35% of all families in 

‘this income class in 1941; the proportion 
was undoubtedly further increased by the 

10p, cit., end of report. 
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employment of a larger percentage of our 
civilian population in the subsequent war 
years. The results in 1941 were: 


Table 4: Families with more than One 
Wage Earner in $1,000-$2,000 
Income Brackets! 


Families Families 
. Having Having Total 
Family Income | 9,. Wage Haare es Families 
Earner cael yang 


$1,000-$1,500. .| 1,156,000) 569,000} 1,725,000 
$1,500-$2,000. .| 1,470,000} 882,000] 2,352,000 
2,626,000} 1,451,000} 4,077,000 
iHearings before the Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Srapreselita toes; Revenue Revision of 19438, p. 45 
Corresponding Census data for all fami- 
lies in 1940 are not highly indicative be- 
cause of the large volume of unemploy- 
ment still prevailing in that year. They 
do, however, reveal that even in 1940 at 
least a fourth of the nation’s families each 
had two or more members at work. More 
significantly in relation to today’s labor 
market, almost 30% of those families that 
had at least one worker employed were 
multiple worker families. (See Table 5.) 


Table 5: Family Employment in 1940 
Source: Bureau of the Census 
In Percentages 
Families with 
Number of Families with: | All Families | One or More 
Employed 


1 person employed..... 56.4 69.1 
2 persons employed. ... 18.7 22.9 
3 persons employed. ... 4.8 5.9 
APO MOLCr ete. oe ee 1.7 2.1 
Unemployed.......... 18.4 eee, 

Total sekeae. ae ae 100.0 100.0 


William P. Jacobs dissented from the 
southern fact-finding panel report on this 
score: 

“It is not clear whether the report ac- 
cepts the fact that there are on the 
average more than one wage earner per 
family. The union submits a figure of 
1.32 per family; the companies say the 
figure is higher. If the report does ig- 
nore this fact, I dissent because it inti- 
mates substandard conditions based 
upon a family supported by one person. 

“The report is not definite as to 
whether the panel considers substand- 
ard conditions applying only to families 
of four or more with only one wage 
earner and partially to other types of 
families. If the implication of the re- 
port is to the effect that substandard 
conditions are general, I dissent upon 
the grounds that the report itself states 
that according to the unions as well as 
the companies the number of families of 
one supporter and three or more depen- 
dents are only a minority of the total 
families... .” 


_The presence of single individuals with 
no family responsibilities, of multiple- 
worker families, and the wide variation in 
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supplementary income from _ part-time 
work in other industries or spare-time 
farming all complicate the. simple com- 
parison of budget requirements with the 
income of one average worker. In the 
northern textile case, it was shown that 
single-worker family heads are generally 
found in the upper half of the average 
wage array. Thus a sample of employees 
in New England cotton mills revealed that 
those workers who claimed an exemption 
covering a nonworking wife and two de- 
pendents averaged $40 weekly, including 
overtime, as compared with an average of 
$31.64 for all employees for the payroll 
week of March 15, 1944.7 It seems that as 
many problems are raised as are solved by 
the budget approach to wage negotiations. 


TWUA BUDGET ITEMS 


After eliminating the “food buying 
habits” adjustment and war-bond pur- 
chases, the TWUA budget is reduced to 
$1,454.74. Table 6 shows the detailed 
composition of this budget and that of the 
WPA emergency budget for March, 1935. 


Table 6: Components of WPA Emer- 
gency Budget and TWUA Budget 


“ WPA ets 
mer, 
Ttem Budget pats ie 
March, 1935] 1944 

Food. .a tae .43a| $642.26 
Clothing=. 11. eee aa 191.91 
Clothiigy. ae e 172.78 
Clothing upkeep....... 19.18 
Housing, including water. 200.82 
Fuel, electricity and ice... 119.70 
else AE eB 86.86 
Electricity............ 14.71 
COS 655 aig PR teat ceo 18.13 
House furnishings........ 39.70 
Miscellaneous........... 205.98 
Household operations. . 26.70 
Personal care.......... 21.96 
Medical care.......... 53.54 
Transportation........ 87.11 
Recreation.....0..5 0... 19.88 
Life insurance......... 20.80 
Other... @2isaetees.. 25.99 
Social security tax....... Ste 14.55 
Withholding tax.........) 0 2... 24.74 
Pnioncduesst cath aniehe ee eee 15.08 


eg 

aFood cost for March, 1985, revalued for low-cost family 
food plan by applying percen’ difference between Janu- 
ary, 1944, and March, 1935, on the basis of Bureau of Labor 
Statistics prices, WPA emergency budget had actually pro- 
vided only $340.30 for food in March, 1985, and the total 
cost of that budget, therefore, was $903.27. 


The WPA emergency budget was actu- 
ally $903.27 for March, 1935, but the 
total has been adjusted in the table to al- 
low for the larger food budget used in 
the TWUA study. Three items which are 
included in the TWUA total as adjusted 
but which were not in the WPA budget 
are union dues, social security taxes and 
withholding taxes. Exclusive of these 
a Textile Fact-Finding Panel report, op. cit, 


a Dill i 
ats 
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items, which aggregate $54.37, the cost 
of the TWUA budget would be $1,400.37 
or about $375 more than the emergency 
budget as adjusted. Social security taxes 
and union dues remain charges on the 
workers’ income but it is not improbable 
that the withholding taxes on these low- 
income groups will be eliminated when 
the war is over. 

A comparison of the relative importance 
of the components of the TWUA budget 
and of those used to weight the Bureau 


Table 7: Distribution of Expenditures 


TWUA 

Ttem Weights | Budget, 

Dec. 1943 1044) 
WROGH errant aicrtocumekie. « 41.2 45.9 
Clothing 12.6 18.7 
TROURING = eetecsleverare cries 172 14.3 
Fuel, electricity and ice... 6.0 8.6 
Housefurnishings........ 2.9 2.8 
Miscellaneous. .......... 20.1 14.7 


of Labor Statistics cost of living budget 
for wage earners in large cities is shown in 
Table 7. 

The expenditures used to weight the 
BLS index were slightly below $1,900, 
while those in the TWUA budget were 
about $1,400. Food and clothing were rela- 
tively smaller in the TWUA budget than 
in the BLS index while the miscellaneous 
items were of greater importance in the 
BLS index. The aggregate importance of 
housing and fuel and light items was 
about the same. The trends except for 
clothing are about in line with those to 


be expected when two budgets of differ-- 


ent sizes are compared.” 


CHANGING LIVING COSTS 


The rise in the cost of the items included 
in the TWUA budget has been greater 
than the increase in the BLS cost of living 
indexes during the period from March, 
1935, to January-February, 1944. 

The larger increase in the TWUA 
budget items was to be expected because 
of the relatively low costs of the items, 
particularly clothing and housefurnishings, 
priced for this budget. The percentage 
increase in the prices of low-cost items 
tends to be much greater than that for 
higher-cost items in the same field. Thus, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics has pointed 
out? that while its clothing index for New 
York City rose 36.6% from October, 1939, 
to October, 1943, “an index constructed 
from the prices for the low-cost clothing 

0s te tceween, the latribution of expenditure 
in the $2,718 eetloceks «et as ae for Fs 
eee wee Sentenibens 1944, Table 2, p. 251. 


24 Review and Appraisal of the Meany-Thomas Report, 
Naeae of Labtec Statistics, February 25, 1944, Ap- 
pendix IV-E. : 
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in the Bureau’s clothing index increased 
49.7%.” 

The CIO has attempted to support its 
criticisms of the BLS cost of living index 
by refering to the increases in costs as 


shown in the TWUA budget.* Since this 


Table 8: Changes in Cost of TWUA 
Budget and in BLS Cost of Living 
Index 

TWUA 
Fool BLS 
r Gee 
tem eet Ca a ae 
Emergency 
Budget 
HOO Meester pe 38.9 36.6 
Glothingin, aa. teens 71,3 39.5 
HGUsIng Mek atk. .Aeae 19.0 15.2 
Fuel, electricity and ice’. . 46.0 7.6 
House furnishings........ 112.2 36.4 
Miscellaneous?........... 12.9 20.7 
4 Re ee eet 36.6 26.7 


1The relatively large increase in the TWUA items is partly 
owing to the fact that the cost of fuel and electricity in those 
sections was higher thaninthe country asa wholein March, 
1935. Thus, the WPA emergency budget for the New Eng- 
land and South Atlantic areas provided $54.65 for fuel, as 
compared with $48.80 in all cities covered by the emergency 
budget; electricity was $17.85 as compared with $14.52. 
Comparisons with this lower total naturally resulted in a 
mye percentage increase. ; : : 

he small increase in the TWUA items is partly owin; 

to the lower cost of transportation in the areas covere 
than in the country as a whole in March, 1935. The WPA 
emergency budget for the New England and South Atlantic 
areas provided $34.94 for transportation as compared with 
an average of $44.97 in all cities covered by the emergency 
budget. Comparisons with this higher total resulted in a 
pens percentage increase. 


budget prices such low-cost items, the in- 
creases indicated by a comparison between 
the TWUA and WPA emergency budgets 
shed no light on the adequacy of the 
standard cost of living indexes of Tur 
ConFrerENcE Boarp and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The fact that such a large rise has taken 
place is important, however, in another 
connection. When living costs reverse 
their present trend and decline, it is to be 
expected that the items included in the 
_ See Philip Murray and R. J. Thomas, “Living Costs 


in World War II, 1941-1944,” Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, June, 1944, Chapter 5 
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TWUA budget will decline. more rap- 
idly. than those in the BLS _ index, 
Adjustments in this budget at that time, 
therefore, will have to be greater than 
those reported for the cost of living index. 
This would be particularly true for cloth- 
ing and housefurnishings for which a sub- 
stantially larger increase is reported than 
that shown by the cost of living indexes. 
As the TWUA points out, “the variations 
within [the] specifications [used] were 
wide. The quality range is suggested pri- 
marily by the term ‘inexpensive.’ The de- 
scription is not precise.” Under these con- 
ditions it is certain that the larger increase 
in the prices of these items reflect to a 
substantial degree the measurement of 
forced uptrading which has occurred be- 
cause of the disappearance of the lowest- 
priced goods. This phenomenon was of 
less significance in connection with the 
higher-priced items used by wage earners 


covered by the BLS index. 


NATIONAL APPLICABILITY 


General applicability of the minimum 
budget estimates developed by TWUA is 
drastically limited by the small number of 
areas covered in this survey. In addition, 
the results vary substantially for the five 
towns studied not only as to the total 
cost of the budget but also as to relative 
costs of major budget items. Minimum 
living costs ranged from $1,369 in Hender- 
son, North Carolina, to $1,446 in West 
Warwick, Rhode Island, or a spread of al- 
most 6%. In contrast, housing costs in 
Henderson were $203.60, or more than 
the $195 in West Warwick. Fuel costs were 
of course highest in the Maine area, but 
even within ‘the same state they varied 
from $68 in Henderson, North Carolina, 
to $95 in High Point, North Carolina. 
The cost of school attendance was placed 
at $2.50 in New Bedford as compared with 
$10.30 in Lewiston-Auburn, Maine. The 


Table 9: Variations in Minimum Budgets, January-February, 1944 
In Dollars 


Average 3 
Budget Item Five ae wee = ye este Hog Bees 

Total cost of living (commodities 
BU SCEVAICES) sss acca toeten caste. $1,415 $1,408 $1,446 $1,414 $1,369 
Lact byes sereepcl iore cis SAR LSE ION 642 633 660 652 616 
Clothing, clothing upkeep........ Q14 224 223 204 202 
Housing, including water........ 201 195 195 184 204 
Household operation............ 186 182 183 195 172 
Miscellaneous... sccccma a. ee sa 172 175 185 178 175 
Medical-care.: 00. Se 54 58 58 45 55 
Transportation. i:.c2...0.cins 2 we 37 45 43 46 34 
School attendance............. 8 3 10 9 10 
Recreation and tobacco........ 20 20 22 18 Q1 
‘Uniowdues os. poe ee —_ 15 13 13 18 18 
Life insurance................ 21 21 21 @1 Q1 
Church contribution,.......... 10 10 _ 10 10 10 
Taxes, personal, school, etc. .|: 7 5 9 11 6 


1ncludes sales tax. 


foes Hot inchdte Withhuldiag tax and vocial secutily payments 
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details for each of the major items appear 
in Table 9. 

These limitations are sufficient to warn 
against too ready an acceptance of the 
totals thus far developed as representative 
national measures, or as proof positive for 
all problems requiring criteria of substand- 
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ard living. Use of the budget data within 
the textile industry for wage determination 
purposes has already raised important 
questions regarding the comparability of 
the industry’s income data with family 
budget requirements. More details of sub- 
sistence and maintenance costs for a much 
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larger number of representative areas are 
urgently needed, as well as corresponding 
wage data on a family-dependency basis. 
These new additions will give a needed 
transfusion of meaning to the fading and 
somewhat lifeless measurements of the 
cost of living. 


An Inventory of Employees’ Skills 


EPRESENTATIVES of several com- 
panies came in the late spring 
months of 1944 to the National Industrial 
Conference Board for information on in- 
ventories of employees’ skills and the vari- 
ous methods of compiling it for ready ref- 
erence. Although not all the companies 
involved were planning a contraction of 
operations, the impending reconversion 
period and the accompanying mass shifts 
of personnel were important reasons for 
the interest in the past skills of their em- 
ployees. 

Owing to the scarcity of information on 
this subject, Taz Conrerence Boarp ar- 
ranged an informal conference of the orig- 
inal executives and representatives from 
three other companies that were known 
to have this type of experience. The con- 
ference was held on July 19 with the fol- 
lowing industries represented: 


Precision instrument manufacturing 2 


Aircraft and accessories........... 3 
') ESSE ee ere 1 
Retail (department store)........ 1 
Food manufacturing.............. 1 
Air transportation..............-. 1 
Chenanicad sorties ccs odie Ps rete cegsuste 1 


The degree of experience in developing 
and administering an inventory-of-skills 
program varied considerably: three com- 
panies had fully developed programs in 
operation for several years; two companies 
had programs recently developed; two 
companies had partially developed pro- 
grams; three companies had progressed no 
further than the initial planning stage. 


WHY INVENTORY SKILLS 

Among most of the companies repre- 
sented at the conference, the primary pur- 
pose of an inventory of employee skills 
was to be able to utilize as many present 
employees as possible at the highest and 
most suitable skills which postwar opera- 
tions will permit. As stated by one con- 
feree: 

Our proposed plan has two purposes: 
primarily the filling of vacancies from 
the existing force or from the reemploy- 

~ ment bank as far as permitted by cir- 


cumstances; secondly, as far as possible 
hiring only at the lowest employment 
level.~ Promotion should be regarded as 
a normal and natural function in the 
thinking of all supervisory people. This 
policy of promotion or transferring from 
within should fill most of the positions 
above the starting levels. It is neces- 
sary to engender in the minds of all 
supervisory personnel that this is the 
prime recourse in the event of vacancies 
which could be filled by promotables.” 


Other implied goals were the reduction 
of labor turnover together with a reduc- 
tion of the costs involved in hiring and 
training new employees, and the raising of 
the level of employee morale. A purpose 
not indicated by the companies repre- 
sented at the conference is that of assist- 
ing employees in locating jobs outside the 
company.” 


COLLECTING INFORMATION 


Information about employee skills is ob- 
tained primarily from application blanks 
filled out at the time the employee was 
hired, from data furnished by employees 
on special questionnaires, and from per- 
sonal interviews. Several companies also 
rely upon other supplementary data such 
as merit ratings, personal information fur- 
nished by supervisors, and the results of 
psychological tests. 


Application Blanks 


A recent field study by Toe Conrsr- 
ENCE Boarp of the personnel records of 
several representative companies indicates 
that, as a general rule, existing application 
blanks are neither complete nor up to date 
enough to be used as a single source of 
information about employees’ skills. These 
findings were substantiated by several con- 
ferees. One of the members of the con- 
ference pointed out that transferring the 
required information from a large number 
of application blanks to inventory record 
cards in his company had proved to be 
an unreasonably costly and long-drawn- 
out task. On the other hand, three of the 
companies represented have for many 


. 1LaMotte T. Cohu, ‘‘Northrop’s Plan for Postws ; 
owes o-Locetion, Asiation, Marchciingkiaummee 


years used unusually complete application 
blanks. When supplemented by other 
means for bringing records of postemploy- 
ment training and experience up to date, 
these application blanks have been ade- 
quate for the purpose. 


Postemployment Questionnaire 


The conference generally agreed that the 
postemployment questionnaire is a prac- 
tical and effective method of collecting the 
necessary data. One company, whose ex- 
perience indicates that questionnaires used 
alone are not entirely reliable, supplements 
the questionnaire with personal interviews. 
Another company follows the practice of 
periodically distributing questionnaires 
“particularly in connection with what edu- 
cation the employees have acquired since 
coming with the company . . . In addi- 
tion, our department heads and employees 
are well aware that we are interested in 
that sort of thing and in between the 
questionnaires they give this information 
to us.” 

The form and content of the question- 
naires varies considerably. One company 
plans to obtain the necessary information 
from a questionnaire that employs one 
side of a sheet of paper. Others take as 
much as both sides of a double sheet. The 
questions selected vary to suit the indi- 
vidual circumstances. When, for example, 
one company made a study of its records, 
it found that the record of its employees’ 
preemployment education were complete 
and questions on this subject were there- 
fore omitted from the postemployment 
questionnaire. 

‘While no specific rules can be developed 
that will apply to all cases, experience 
seems to indicate that certain fundamental 
principles should be followed in develop- 
ing a questionnaire: 


1. Allow plenty of space for the em- 
ployee to describe his responsibilities 

in each job; : 

2. Word the questions carefully to 
achieve complete clarity; 

3. Ask only for relevant and necessary 


information; 
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4. In laying out the form, bear in mind 
that the arrangement of the questions 
may affect the ease with which the 
replies can be transferred to the rec- 
ord cards; 

5. At the top of the form, state the 
purpose of the questionnaire and use 
to which the information will be put; 

6. Use a quality of paper stock that 
will withstand considerable handling. 


Interviews 


There was little or no disagreement with 
the theory that for the purpose of obtain- 
ig complete and accurate information a 
personal interview conducted by a quali- 
fied interviewer is the most effective 
method. The time consumed by an effect- 
ive interview is so great, however, that as 
@ primary method the interview is almost 
automatically precluded in companies em- 
ploying large numbers of people. In a 
company in which both the interview and 
the questionnaire method have been used, 
each interview consumed twenty to 
twenty-five minutes. Interviews con- 
ducted without the use of a previously 
completed questionnaire might taken even 
longer. Nevertheless, as one conferee 
stated, “ . . . in the more highly skilled 
categories, and possibly in salary jobs, the 
interview is indispensable.” 

Companies that have utilized informa- 
tion about employees’ skills for a number 
of years are careful to secure complete and 
accurate data at the time of hiring 
through a detailed application blank and 
through a thorough interview. The inter- 
view serves to correct errors made in filling 
out the application blank or the postem- 
ployment questionnaire. 


Merit Ratings 


Where formal merit ratings are a part 
of the personnel program, they are fre- 
quently given careful consideration in the 
selection of employees for new opportuni- 
ties. In general, the conferees believed it 
highly desirable, although not essential, 
that employee merit rating be tied in with 
the inventory-of-skills program. As one 
conferee put it, “I figure we might as 
well have a four-legged table as a three- 
legged table while we are at it” because 
“ |. . it [merit rating] would reduce the 
number of people for a busy executive to 
consider, if there were some indication of 
how good the man or woman happened 
to be on the job he was then occupying.” 


Psychological Tests 

Two conferees stated that their com- 
panies make the results of psychological 
tests a permanent part of the employee’s 
personnel record. These can be used in 
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many cases as an aid in selecting em- 
ployees for jobs which are different from 
the work in which they are engaged. One 
company gives tests periodically to the 
members of departments in which special 
personnel surveys are conducted. 


Posting Open Jobs 


Two companies represented at the meet- 
ing post the titles of jobs that are open 
or will soon be open and give employees 
an opportunity to apply for them. There 
was considerable discussion concerning the 
advisability of starting such a program at 
this time. The consensus was that al- 
though programs that have been in opera- 
tion for a number of years may be suc- 
cessful, starting a system of posting jobs 
now might “make people more restless 
than they already are.” 


Job Evaluation and Analysis 


It was the unanimous opinion of the 
conferees that job evaluation and job re- 
quirements are complements of an effective 
inventory-of-skills program. As one execu- 
tive stated, “To do an effective job you 
have to have an understanding of your 
job as well as of your men in order to 
fit the two together. : . . Certainly, if 
you don’t know the requirements to fill 
a job, you don’t know what you are look- 
ing for.” 


ARRANGING INFORMATION 


The most difficult problem in developing 
the program is to select and put into op- 


_ eration the method of arranging the infor- 


mation obtained from employees so that it 
will be quickly available in usable form 
when needed. The one field of agreement 
among the conferees is that the setup must 
provide for a master alphabetical card file, 
usually in addition to existing personnel 
records. The task involved in transferring 
the records of skills to the individual in- 
ventory cards depends upon the tabulat- 
ing method. These methods may be de- 
scribed as the manual sort, the visual sort 
and the mechanical sort. 


Manual Sort 


This is a commercial device involving 
cards (bearing whatever information or 
notations are desired) with holes around 
the edges. Data are transferred to these 
cards simply. by punching out the space 
between the outer edge of the hole and 
the edge of the card. A needle run through 
the hole of a series of cards, will, when 
raised, lift all of the unpunched cards and 
drop the punched cards. — i 

Executives with experience in the use 
of this system noted several advantages. 
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It is a quick method, relatively inexpen- 
sive and, since it is easy to operate, very 
little machine operator training and ex- 
perience is required. In addition, all infor- 
mation necessary may be written on the 
card so that it is self-interpreting. One ex- 
ecutive, however, pointed out that with 
this method it is important to have cards 
of heavy enough stock so that the punched 
cards will release themselves and drop 
from the unpunched. This will also pre- 
vent the tiny edges of the punched-out 
sections from developing hooks or prongs 
that may otherwise prevent the cards from 
dropping. 


Visual Sort 


One of the representatives at the meet- 
ing who was asked to describe the visual 
sort method which he has used made the 
following comments: 


“The key to the whole plan is that by 
using a set of code numbers in two 
groups we can identify quite well the 
skill and the application of the skill. 
We have a list of code numbers, not un- 
like the basis on which the United States 
Employment Service works, although 
ours is much simplified, of course. Part 
of the set of numbers indicates the di- 
rect skill, and the other part indicates 
the application of the skill. For exam- 
ple, in accounting we might say a code 
number would indicate whether the ac- 
countant had had his experience in a 
private accounting firm or in an indus- 
trial organization. (The application of 
the accounting skill is apt to be consid- 
ered different in the two fields.) 

“We can also indicate the exact indus- 
try. For instance, we in our business 
have considerable need for mechanics. 
We have found that we can use automo- 
bile mechanics to good advantage. We 
might not be able to use a mechanic 
who had had electrical production ex- 
perience, or a mechanic who had had 
experience in a textile mill. : 

“So by using a first number to indi- 
cate that the man has been a mechanic 
and a second number to indicate that 
his field of application was in automo- 
bile manufacture, we can instantly spot 
that man as one who would be suitable 
for a certain job in our particular plant. 

“We have grouped the types of skills 
and backgrounds by such headings as 
education, specialized fields, general of- 
fice occupations, the trades and the 
mechanical field in general, and a list 
of experience showing the field in which 
the experience was gained. —s 

“We have also a small group of sup- 
plemental numbers which may back up 

_ his experience code a little more clearly. 
For instance, we can differentiate be- 
‘tween industrial and commercial appli- 

~ cations, where an individual’s experience 
‘jn our organization might not fit in with 
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the requirements of another organization 
and vice versa. 

“After we have established these sets 
of numbers, it is simply a matter of 
analyzing the information that we ob- 
tain through the application, the inter- 
view, or questionnaire and properly cod- 
ing it. The code numbers are trans- 
ferred to a master file. You could use 
a manual sort or a mechanical sort but 
we use little cardboard strips. On these 
it is a simple matter to indicate four or 
five or even six code numbers. These 
give a complete picture of the individ- 
ual’s experience and his field of experi- 
ence, and whatever is necessary to lo- 
cate him in the records, whether it is 
his name, or his badge number or other 
identification. 

“After these code numbers have been 
applied to the individual listing, it is 
simply a matter of placing the individ- 
ual’s strip in the page of the book or 
on the panel of the file or wheel which 
carries the master notation for that par- 
ticular skill number. 

“If. an individual has only one skill, 
his name will appear only once in the 
file. If, however, he has experience that 
entitles him to two, you make two strips 
for the one person and file one strip 
under one skill and the other strip under 
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the second skill. Thus, if you are look- 
ing for an individual with either of those 
two skills you run across this particular 
person in that listing. 

“In actual use it isn’t as simple as 
that because when you code the require- 
ments of the job you are trying to 
you will find that no one or two num- 
bers ordinarily will picture that job. You 
may find that the experience you want 
involves four or five different numbers, 
one to be his primary skill, and the others 
to be supplemental or to indicate the field 
in which his experience was gained, in 
which case you set up for the job the 
coded requirements that would most 
adequately fill the job. You turn then 
to the section of your file in which the 
primary qualifications are indexed, and 
scan all of the listings until you find 
exactly that combination. And if you 
don’t find that you have to be satisfied 
with the next nearest things. 

“If your job requirement has five 
numbers, for instance, you may find 
that you will have to take some indi- 
vidual who has only four of those five. 
But it does work beautifully in filling 
almost any type of position. I have had 
demands placed upon me of filling every 
job from superintendent of a depart- 
ment in which there were some 1,200 
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people, skilled mechanics in most cases, 
down to the sweeper, and we could 
almost instantly pick the individual 
from this list that we wanted to fill the 
job. The results in the end were good 
because we had very few transfers and 
problems of misplacement or improper 
selection.” 


Mechanical Sort 


In this method, coded data are punched 
on specially designed cards by a commer- 
cial motor-driven machine. The punched 
cards may be arranged in whatever order 
is desired. Used in conjunction with in- 
ventories of skills and other qualifications, 
these cards may be automatically run 
through a machine sorter. This machine 
isolates the cards representing the em- 
ployees with the desired experience and 
qualifications for tabulation, further sort- 
ing, or individual inspection. Where large 
numbers of employees are involved, one of 
the chief advantages of this method is the 
rapidity of the punching and sorting oper- 
ations. With some machines, several hun- 
dred cards per minute may be sorted. 


S. Avery Ravse 
Management Research Division 


Steel Panel Findings on Guaranteed Wage 


NCLUSION of a guaranteed annual 
wage in their agreements with large 
companies in the durable goods industries 
has been demanded by a number of CIO 
unions. The outstanding case is that of 
the United Steelworkers of America (CIO) 
which has asked for a minimum annual 
wage based on a 40-hour week for work- 
ers in the steel industry. 

While the steel case panel of the NWLB 

held the view that the human aspects of 
reconyversion must be considered and every 
possible effort should be made to secure 
full employment, it did not recommend 
that the union’s demand for a guaranteed 
annual wage be granted. The more im- 
portant of its findings are as follows: 
_1.A_ permanent program is involved 
which should be viewed in the light of nor- 
mal operations and conditions in the steel 
industry, as reflected by experience. 
2. The union’s demand is, in effect, a de- 
mand for a guarantee of a minimum of 
forty hours’ pay for each week during the 
term of the contract for all persons now 
employed. 

If the union’s demands were granted 
and orders fell to the 1936-19389 levels, the 
companies, being required to employ 500,- 
000 people for forty hours each week, 


would have $2.7 billion too much pro- 
duction, a year. If they employed only 
as many man hours as needed to pro- 
duce the amount that was salable, and 
paid for the unused hours at the recent 
average straight-time hourly rate of 
$1.065, the cost of the unneeded hours 
would be $283.5 million a year. 


3. If it employed 500,000 people for forty 
hours a week without paying for time not 
worked, the industry would have to sell 
substantially more goods than 75% of its 
capacity production, The capacity of the 
industry has increased more than 25% 
since 1939. 


4. Unemployment in the steel industry re- 
sults largely from fluctuations in the de- 
mands for its products. Both seasonal 
and cyclical influences cause irregularities 
in demand, and it has not been estab- 
lished that the steel industry itself has the 
ability to avoid these fluctuations, 


EMPLOYMENT CYCLES 


There is no evidence that the underly- 
ing causes for the extreme fluctuations in 
production have changed or that they are 
more controllable than formerly. The ex- 
perience during the war has been unus- 


ual and is not to be taken as an indica- 
tion of a change in the basic economics 
of the industry in peacetime. During the 
war there has been a single customer, the 
government, which has had the power and 
willingness to coordinate production and 
consumption programs. 

5. In normal times the durable goods in- 
dustry consumes 90% of the production 
of the steel industry, and its rate of pur- 
chases of steel rises and falls rapidly, 
sharply, and irregularly as the demand 
for its own products changes. It has not 
been established that the steel industry 
can compel its customers, particularly in 
the durable goods industry, to change 
their buying habits. ‘The automobile, 
heavy construction and railroad industries 
consume steel when trade is good, and 
they can and do defer buying operations 
at other times. 

6. It is questionable whether the steel 
industry could use unnecessary man hours 
to produce for inventory. If sales fell to 
1936-1939 levels and all persons now em- 
ployed worked forty hours a week, an in- 
ventory costing $2.7 billion would accu- 
mulate annually. Production for inven- 
tory would be impractical because the 
physical task of storing, preserving and 
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handling such quantities would be very 
costly; the kinds, qualities, sizes, shapes 
and finishes of items required by custom- 
ers change from time to time, and obsol- 
escence as well as physical deterioration 
would present a very serious problem. An 
inventory of $2.7 billion accumulated in 
one year would compare with the indus- 
try’s total capital funds and surplus of 
somewhat more than $8.2 billion and with 
total assets of $6.8 billion. There is grave 
doubt whether the industry could finance 
the carrying of an inventory of this size. 


CARRY-BACK PROVISIONS 


7. In reference to the union’s claim that 
the industry could finance the guaranteed 
annual wage from the postwar tax refund 
and the two-year carry-back of unused ex- 
cess-profits credits and of net operating 
losses, the panel stated that the postwar 
refund of 10% of the excess-profits taxes 
paid since 1942 represents a current earn- 
ings; and that the refund is now an asset 
of the companies evidenced by noninter- 
est-bearing bonds of the government pay- 
able after the war. 

The carry-back provision of the tax laws 
relating to unused excess-profits credits 
and operating losses represents a source 
of refunds to the company for not over 
two years after earnings fall below their 
excess-profits credits. Such refunds may 
be large absolutely if the earning position 
of the companies deteriorates. But under 
the circumstances of an impaired earning 
position, which is commonly accompanied 
by a decrease in production and employ- 


ment, the refunds might not relatively be — -— 
Dear Mr. 


of sufficient size to warrant the extremely 
large contingent liability of the guaran- 
teed annual wage demanded by the union. 
8. If production should fall to 60% or less 
of capacity and remain there for any se- 
rious length of time, insolvency of the in- 
dustry would be inevitable if the cost of 
the annual wage must be absorbed. 

9. The companies’ contention that no 
guaranteed wage plan of the scope and 
character of that demanded by the un- 
ion has been adopted by any industry is 
not denied by the union. In other indus- 
tries there are some guaranteed wage pro- 
visions in some union agreements, on a 


company basis. Those which have lasted 


are generally in consumer goods industries 
where the annual demand may be pre- 
dicted within reasonable limits. Most 
such plans limit materially participation 
by requiring a long service record for 
eligibility and contain other limitations. 


F. Beatrice Brower 
Management Research Division 
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About Changes in Indexes of Earnings 


VER the years Tue Conrerencn 
Boarp, like other compilers of index 
numbers, has been asked why a composite 
index number can show a percentage in- 
crease or decrease greater in magnitude 
than that of any of its component parts. 
Since this is a recurring question, the fol- 
lowing exchange of correspondence dealing 
with hourly earnings data is reproduced 
for the benefit of other persons to whom 
this question has occurred. 


September 25, 1944 
Dear Mr. Sayre, 


I wish you would inquire of the people 
in charge of your “Road Maps of Indus- 
try,” concerning a queer collection of fig- 
ures in Road Map No. 456, September 
22nd. The figures and the graphs on this 
chart show “All male wage earners” with 
average hourly earnings up 45.0%; “All 
female wage earners” up 51.0% and “All 
wage earners” up 41.2%. 

As presumably all wage earners are 
either male or female, and no index can 
rise less than the lesser of the rises of two 
components, I think that something must 
be wrong. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Signature) 


- September 28, 1944 


I can readily understand your confusion 
regarding the figures shown on our “Road 
Maps of Industry,’ No. 456. You are 
correct in your assumption that no index 
can rise less than the lesser of the rises of 
two components when the index results 
from a combination of two indexes 


weighted together with constant percent-— 


age weights. 

We do not combine our indexes in that 
manner but rather make the combination 
directly from the raw data. Under this 
procedure, changes in averages for all wage 
earners do not necessarily fit within the 
range of changes shown for the component 
male and female groups. —_ 

Since the averages for all wage earners 
in each industry are based wpon actual 
totals of the man hours and payrolls for 
male and female workers for the sample 
of companies which we have for the indus- 
try, they reflect changes in the proportion 
of male and female workers from period 
to period. 


The following hypothetical example will 
serve to illustrate my point: 


JANUARY, 1941 


No of Total Average 
Wage | Hours | Actual | Hourly 
Earners | Worked | Payroll | Earnings 

(a) (b) (c) (c+ 


$3,631 8.807 


Female uns8 20 sce 40 1,468 731 498 
All wage earners... 150 5,967 4,362 731 
JULY, 1944 


Avg. |in Av 
No. of | Total | Actual | Hourly free 
Wage | Hours | Pay- | Earn- | Earn’gs 
Earners] Worked| roll ings | 1/41- 
7/44 
150 | 7,020 | $8,213 |$1.170 45.0 
100 | 4,130 | 3,106 - 752 51.0 
250 | 11,150 | 11,319 | 1.015 38.9 


All wage earners 


The female wage earners with lower av- 
erage hourly earnings constituted a larger 
proportion of all workers in the latter pe- 
riod. As a result, therefore, average hourly 
earnings for all wage earners rose only 
38.9% over the period. In our twenty-fiwe 
manufacturing industries composite, this 
situation was accentuated by the fact that 
in January, 1941, there were no female 
wage earners included in the averages for 
the iron and steel, lumber and millwork, 
and heavy foundries equipment industries, 
and that by July, 1944, women constituted 
a substantial proportion of all wage earn- 
ers in these three industries. In other in- 
dustries included in the composite, there 
has been an appreciable increase in the 
proportion of women workers. 


Cordially yours, 


R. A. Sayre, Director 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Students on Half Shift 


Hundreds of high school students in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, are working a four- 
hour shift from 4.20 to 8:20 p.m. at the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company. 

One of the working requirements on this: 
special shift is that students must main- 
tain satisfactory scholastic standing. If 
grades drop the student worker receives a 
polite note from the company management 
suggesting that full time be devoted to 
studies. : 

Permission of both school authorities 
and parents must be given before the stu- 
dents are hired. 
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Labor-Management 


Committees 


N REVIEWING activities in prepara- 
I tion for V-E Day, L-M committees 
should bear in mind, according to W. Elli- 
son Chalmers, Chief of Staff of the WPB 
War Production Drive, that plants han- 
dling war contracts for the Pacific combat 
area will in many cases step up their pro- 
duction schedules and that L-M commit- 
tees in plants working partly on war con- 
tracts can prepare realistic programs for 
meeting war schedules and also assist in 
developing civilian work, In plants that 
have transferred entirely to producing 
goods for civilian use, labor and manage- 
ment may cooperate on matters of com- 
mon concern. 


CROSLEY POSTWAR PLAN 


The Crosley Corporation, Cincinnati, 
which in 1939 employed 2,500 persons, now 
has 9,000 workers in addition to 1,000 
who have left to enter the Armed Services. 
The seven members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers Local No. B-1061 
and four responsible representatives of 
Crosley management have agreed on a 
plan for safeguarding the economic secur- 
ity of all Crosley people. To this end, a 
plan dealing with the following four phases 
of the question of postwar employment is 
being worked out by the committee. 


Four-point Program 
The plan provides: 


1. For a survey to determine how many 
Crosley employees in the Armed Forces 
plan to come back to their old jobs or to 
other work at Crosley more suited to their 
new capabilities and interests. 


2. For an accurate check of the number 
of present employees who plan to resume 
their prewar occupations as housewives, 
salesmen, or other peacetime activities. 

8. For a careful estimate of postwar mar- 
kets and the number of employees who 
could be utilized in an aggressive new- 
product program. 

4. For the establishment of a Crosley Em- 
ployee Readjustment Board whose sole re- 
sponsibility will be to find employment for 
surplus employees through cooperation 
with the United States Employment Serv- 
ice and direct contact with other possible 
employers. 

The committee has sent letters to all 
former employees now in the Armed Serv- 
ices asking whether they want to return 
to the company, what jobs they liked best 
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and what training they have had that has 
equipped them for other jobs. The letter 
also asks for information on handicaps re- 
ceived as a result of war injury. The apti- 
tudes of handicapped persons are already 
being studied and there are examples of 
successful employment of handicapped 
workers in several departments. 

A questionnaire has also been prepared 
to be sent to all women now working at 
the plant in an effort to learn how many 
wish to continue with their present jobs. 

The committee has asked for suggestions, 
from all workers, on the plans of the com- 
pany for the postwar period. 


ACCIDENT CONTROL 


A campaign to reduce disabling acci- 
dents is a leading activity of the labor- 
management committee at the Colonial 
Beacon Oil Company, 

Plant records show that in 1929 there 
were forty-one disabling injuries. In 1930, 
the first year during which there was a 
formal safety committee, there were six 
disabling injuries. In 1931, disabling in- 
juries dropped to four, and in 1932 only 
one was recorded. In 1942 the safety pro- 
gram was incorporated as a part of the 
over-all War Production Drive Committee. 
There was no disabling injury that year 
nor in 1943. 


Training in Committee 


A committee composed entirely of hour- 
ly paid employees works under the guid- 
ance of a safety engineer, with personnel 
changing every four months. The com- 
mittee meets twice a week and each mem- 
ber represents a certain group of employees 
and is responsible for presentation of ideas 
and suggestions coming from his particu- 
lar group of workers. It is pointed out 
that during each four-month period every 
committee member receives thorough 
safety training. Over a long period a large 
proportion of the workers get this train- 
ing. 

A second group responsible for plant 
safety is the foremen’s safety committee. 
Teaching and directing men in safety mat- 
ters is often new to a foreman. Training 
conferences are held at which accidents 
are discussed and new safety techniques 
are learned. The foremen are also provided 
with literature and material giving up-to- 
date information on all phases of safety. 

Officials of the company have paid trib- 
ute to the labor-management committee 
for its plant safety work, according to 
Labor-Management News. 


Gertrupe RryNoups 
Management Research Division 
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Wage and Salary 
Stabilization 


ENTATIVE going rates for key oc- 

cupations in the manufacture of la- 
dies’ handbags and pocketbooks in New 
York City were established on August 23 
by the New York Regional WLB. Several 
selected rate ranges and job descriptions 
follow: 


General Helper, 50¢-60¢ per hour 


Does miscellaneous semi-skilled jobs and 
table work, including stapling, putting in 
buttons, attaching handles, conveying and 
shifting materials and goods in process 
and general assistance to more skilled 
workers. 


Operator (Class B) 98¢-$1.05 per hour 


Works on insides of bags, linings, mirror 
pockets, inside zipper pockets, purses, card 
cases, or handles. Usually uses flat ma- 
chines and works on materials other than 
leathers. May work on outside stitching 
on cheaper grades of leather or cheaper 
price lines. 


Pocketbook Maker (Class A) $1.09-$1.40 
per hour 


Assembles and sets together component 
parts of pocketbooks or pocketbook-type 
bags after they have been cut, pared, 
sewn, pasted, etc. He turns in and folds 
over the edges of materials and fits com- 
ponent parts together with all trimmings, 
ornaments and inside parts which make 
the finished article. He takes care of and 
bears full responsibility for the entire 
team, including the first assistant who is 
the pocketbook maker’s helper and the 
paster, gluer or cementer, who is usually 
the second assistant to the pocketbook 
maker. ra. 


Cutter (Class A) $1.09-$1.40 per hour 


A highly skilled worker experienced in 
cutting by hand knife, clicking machine or 
electric knife. Works on all kinds of skins 
or layers of fabric or textiles, according to 
pattern, without direct supervision. Is 
able to figure footage, yardage and so ma- 
nipulate patterns or dies as to obtain the 
fullest utilization of materials. 


GASOLINE PLANT RATES 


On August 28 the Dallas Regional board 
established wage brackets for natural gaso- 
line plants, including the following pay 
ranges: 


—— 
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Roustabout, 85¢-89¢ per hour 


Under supervision of plant or field fore- 
man. Performs semi-skilled maintenance 
and repair work on all types of equipment 
required in gasoline plant operations, in- 
cluding gas gathering and distribution field 
lines. Performs general pipe, valve and fit- 
ting work and may do minor concrete, 
painting and carpenter work. 


Truck Driver (Light) 85¢-89¢ per hour 


Under direct supervision. Drives truck 
or truck and trailer less than three tons in 
capacity to transport materials, merchan- 
dise, equipment or men. May load or un- 
load trucks, is responsible for the safe op- 
eration of truck and trailer in accordance 
with all laws, codes, and regulations gov- 
erning the operation of motor vehicles and 
may make minor mechanical repairs. 
Lubricates truck and maintains in good 
operating condition and must also operate 
winches and other auxiliary equipment 
with which the truck is provided. Also 
may blow drips and collect liquids in tank 
truck. 


Plant Linewalker, 95¢-$1.00 per hour 


May patrol pipe lines on foot, horse- 
back, or in auto to detect leaks or poten- 
tial line breaks owing to washouts, dam- 
aged river crossings, etc., and reports such 
conditions to supervisor. May repair small 
leaks, blow gasoline drips, and change 
charts on meters. 


Truck Driver (Heavy) $1.00-$1.05 per hour 


Under direct supervision. Drives a truck 


or truck and trailer in excess of three tons— 


in capacity to transport materials, mer- 
chandise, equipment, or men. May load 
or unload trucks and is responsible for the 
safe operation of truck and trailer in ac- 
cordance with all laws, codes, and regula- 
tions governing the operation of motor 
vehicles. May make minor mechanical re- 
pairs, lubricates truck and maintains in 
good operating condition and must also 
operate winches and other auxiliary equip- 
ment with which the truck is provided. 


RULING ON V-E DAY 


Believing that the war against Germany 
may end sooner than generally expected, 
employers in some sections of the country 
have lost no time in requesting official 
statements of policy from Regional WLB 
officials concerning the possibility of grant- 
ing a holiday allowance to their employees 
on the day that they celebrate the defeat 
of Germany. - 

Early in September the Philadelphia Re- 
gional board issued a statement to the 
effect that it had unanimously approved 
a resolution authorizing employers under 
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its jurisdiction to grant as much as a full 
day off with pay “on the day that official 
word is received of Germany’s defeat.” 
The Dallas Regional board followed with 
a somewhat similar statement affecting 
employers in Muskogee, Oklahoma. The 
announcement stated that “the Board au- 
thorizes its wage stabilization director to 
approve any such applications which 
should be made on the regular Form 10.” 

On September 21 the National War La- 
bor Board issued an official statement of 
policy to the effect that employers now 
have blanket authority to pay their em- 
ployees a holiday allowance on V-E day. 
The ruling is permissive, not mandatory. 
The official text follows: 


“1. Employers who close their shops 
on the day that cessation of hostilities 
with Germany is officially announced 
may, without Board approval, pay their 
employees at straight-time rates or earn- 
ings for hours not worked without being 
considered in violation of the wage and 
salary stabilization law. 

“2. The hours not worked on V-E 
day, for which such payment is per- 
mitted as noted in (1) above, shall be 
included in computing whether or not 
premium overtime payments are due 
employees. 

“3. In case of continuous around-the- 
clock operations involving two or more 
shifts, the employees working on shifts 
other than the one during which the 
armistice announcement occurs may 
also, without Board approval, be dis- 
missed and paid at straight-time rates. 
In other words, this permission to pay 
for hours not worked on V-E day is 
effective for twenty-four hours beginning 
with the time of first dismissal.” 
Although the spirit of celebration is 

likely to prevail when Germany falls, there 
is a more sober attitude gaining headway 
in plants that are working on contracts 
earmarked for the Pacific combat area. 
For example, at the Chicago plant of the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company nearly 12,000 workers have 
signed a pledge to celebrate V-E day by 
working. This pledge, sponsored by the 
labor-management committee, has been re- 
fused by only a few workers. 


RULING ON HIRING RATES 


On September 11 the WLB Tripartite 
Committee on Instructions approved revi- 
sions of Section II-C-2, II-F-1 and II-F-2 
of General Order No. 31, relating to pro- 
motions or reclassifications and restrictions 
on hiring employees at rates in excess of 
the minimum rate of an established rate 
range on given job classifications. The 
amended Section II-F-1, applying to ex- 
isting establishments, follows: 


“An employer shall hire employees at 
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the minimum of the properly established 
rate range for a given job classification; 
provided, however, that an employee 
who has special ability and experience 
may be hired at a rate within the range 
corresponding to such ability and ex- 
perience. But an employer may not, 
within a given year (which shall be the 
same year as the one used by the em- 
ployer in calculating the average amount 
of merit or length of service increases 
given under Section II-C-1 of this Gen- 
eral Order) , hire more than 25% of all 
the employees hired in his establishment 
for job classifications for which rate 
ranges have been established, at rates in 
excess of the minima of such rate ranges 
for such job classifications. In any es- 
tablishment in which fewer than four 
employees are hired within the year for 
such job classifications, one employee 
who has special ability and experience 
may be hired at a rate in excess of the 
minimum rate of the properly estab- 
lished rate range. If, before the effective 
date of this amendment, an employer 
has had a plan properly in existence (as 
defined in this General Order) which 
provides that some percentage of em- 
ployees in excess of 25% may be hired 
at rates above the appropriate minimum 
rates, such provision may be continued 
in effect. All other employers are sub- 
ject to the restrictions of this or sub- 
section II-F-2.” 


A supplementary statement was made 
public by the WLB on September 21 to 
the effect that companies may “reemploy 
ex-service men and women previously in 
their employ without regard to the 25% 
limitation.” 

There was also a statement relating to 
the hiring of temporary employees during 
special rush periods such as the Christmas 
season to the effect that “employees hired 
during such rush period who have not pre- 
viously worked for that particular em- 
ployer may be hired at a rate not in ex- 
cess of the mid-point of the range without 
charging such hiring against the 25% limi- 
tation.” Hirings above the mid-point are 
subject to the 25% limitation. 


YEAR-END BONUS 


General Order No. 10, originally adopted 
on November 6, 1942, has been amended 
so as to include a section authorizing em- 
ployers to pay a Christmas bonus up to 
twenty-five dollars per employee without 
seeking WLB approval. The full text of 
the amended order follows: 


“(a) The payment to employees, 
whose wage or salary adjustments are 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, of a bonus or 

gift paid to such employees in the past 
may be continued without the approval 
of the National War Labor Board pro- 
~ vided that: 
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1. If in a fixed amount, the total 
amount so paid to an employee dur- 
ing the current bonus year does not 
exceed. the total so paid to an em- 
ployee for like work during the pre- 
ceding bonus year, or 


2. If computed on a percentage, in- 
centive or other similar basis, the rate 
and the method of computation are 
not changed in the current bonus year 
so as to yield a greater amount than 
that in the preceding bonus year, but 
a greater amount when resulting from 
the same rate and method of compu- 
tation may be paid. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions 
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of paragraph (a) hereof, an employer 
may pay to each of his employees, with- 
out the approval of the National War 
Labor Board, a Christmas or year-end 
bonus in an amount not exceeding the 
sum of twenty-five dollars. 

“(c) If an employee is regularly com- 
pensated on a commission or fixed per- 
centage basis, a change in the rate or 
method of compensation constitutes a 
wage or salary adjustment which re- 
quires the approval of the National War 
Labor Board.” 


E. S. Horninea 


Management Research Division 


Employee Trust Developments 


NUMBER of important rulings on 
employee pension and profit-sharing 
trusts has been issued during the past 
month by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
under its PS series. 


RETIREMENT AT SIXTY 


PS No. 30 ruled that a pension plan 
submitted for approval which provided for 
retirement at the age of sixty did not 
meet the integration provisions of the 
Regulations and of Mimeograph 5539. The 
pension provided in the plan was equiva- 
lent to 1% of compensation up to $3,000 
and 2% of pay in excess of $3,000 for each 
year of credited service between the ages 
of thirty and sixty. With retirement at 
sixty the plan provides a differential of 
1% per year of service for income above 
$3,000 a year. In disapproving the plan 
it stated that the value at the age of 
sixty of a life annuity beginning imme- 
diately is approximately 50% higher than 
the value at sixty of a deferred life annu- 
ity beginning at sixty-five. Thus the dif- 
ferential benefits provided under the plan 
are of approximately equivalent value to 
benefits of 144% per year of service be- 
ginning at sixty-five. These differential 
benefits for earnings above $3,000 exceed 
those permitted under the integration for- 
mulas of Mimeograph 5539 and discrimi- 
nate in favor of highly paid employees. 


EMPLOYEE CONTRIBUTIONS 
FOR INSURANCE 


PS No. 32 states that under a plan 
which provides for individual annuity poli- 
cies with life insurance protection, the 
employees’ contribution, wherever re- 
quired, may be applied first to the pay- 
ment of the cost of the life insurance ele- 
ment and the balance to the cost of the 
annuity feature. This policy is not con- 


sidered discriminatory, since such applica- 
tion does not affect the total employer 
contribution to the benefit of such partici- 
pants. 


PROFIT-SHARING FORMULA 


Previous rulings have stipulated that 
the profit-sharing plan must contain a def- 
inite formula for determining profits to be 
shared. PS No. 33 indicates that a for- 
mula that may be applied mechanically, 
and that does not involve factors which 
are subject to a discretionary determina- 
tion, is definite. A variable factor, how- 
ever, may be introduced into the formula 
provided its value is definitely determined 
by actual conditions and does not depend 
upon discretion. The ruling indicates that 
a formula providing for increasing or de- 
creasing percentages of profits would be 
acceptable if the maximum given to the 
individual does not exceed 15% of com- 
pensation. The ruling contains two ex- 
amples of such profit-sharing formulas 
which would be approved. 


INTEGRATION WITH RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


A ruling, PS No. 34, indicates the man- 
ner in which company pensions provided 
for railroad employees earning over $3,600 
a year may be integrated with the benefits 
provided under the Railroad Retirement 
Act. It stipulates that a noncontributory 
pension plan which excludes employees 
earning $3,600 a year or less is properly 
integrated if it provides monthly benefits, 
to begin at sixty-five, equal to the higher 
of the following amounts: 1% of average 
monthly compensation in excess of $300 
for each year of service or $20. If the 
employee contributes to the plan, the ben- 
efit may be increased by 1/10 of 1% for 
each 1% of employee contributions. 
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In determining average monthly com- 
pensation for years prior to the effective 
date of the plan, the compensation should 
be averaged over a period of at least five 
consecutive prior years. 


NEW RULINGS NOT RETROACTIVE 


PS No. 35 states that rulings promul- 
gated subsequent to the approval of a 
pension plan are not retroactive. To main- 
tain the exempt status of an employees’ 
trust in subsequent years, however, the 
plan should be modified so as to conform 
with the rulings in effect at the beginning 
of the taxable year which immediately 
follows the year in which the plan was 
approved. 


PAST SERVICE BENEFITS 


PS No. 36 rules that a company may 
not deduct more than 10% of the total 
cost of funding the past service benefits 
annually, even though the deductions in 
previous years were less than the amounts 
allowable for such years. 


PLAN DISAPPROVED 


The Milwaukee Electric Railway pro- 
posed a deferred-wage plan under which 
it would deposit in an irrevocable trust 
6% of the 1944 earnings of employees, less 
tax deductions. The funds were to be held 
in trust until sixty days after removal of 
government restrictions, and in no event 
was any distribution to be made prior to 
January 1, 1945. 

The National War Labor Board disap- 
proved the plan inasmuch as “only those 
plans which provide for controlled distri- 
bution and which clearly possess pension 
features are approvable under wage sta- 
bilization.” The board found also that 
the proposed plan did not meet the re- 
quirements of Section 165 (a) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code under which the em- 
ployer is permitted to deduct his contribu- 
tions from taxable income. 


F. Beatrice Browrr 
Management Research Division 


Sick Pay Order Reversed 


A significant reversal of the San Fran- 
cisco Regional War Labor Board directive 
ordering sick leave pay was handed down 
by the National War Labor Board on 
September 13. The Regional board pre- 
viously had ordered sick leave pay in the 
dispute case between the Bay District Ice 
Cream Manufacturers’ Association and the 
AFL teamsters’ union. The National board 
made the statement to the press that it 
would not order sick leave plans in dis- 
pute cases. 


—- i) 
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Trends in Collective Bargaining 


WLB and Mediation Boards 


Community mediation boards now in 
operation will receive every aid for their 
success, William H. Davis, NWLB chair- 
man, has stated. “Labor and manage- 
ment and public officials,” he says, “recog- 
nize the danger of habitually referring 
labor disputes to the board, and instead 
are building (local) machinery for effectu- 
ating settlement” of labor disputes. Man- 
agement and labor cannot expect to have 
governmental arbitration of labor disputes 
suddenly removed after the war, Mr. 
Davis declares, if they have not in the 
meantime built up a harmonious relation- 
ship which can replace WLB wartime 
controls. 


Seniority for Veterans 


The 1944 convention of the UAW 
(CIO) criticized the section of Selective 
Service Memorandum 190-A, which reads: 
“A returning veteran is entitled to rein- 
statement in his former position or one 
of like seniority, status and pay even 
though such reinstatement necessitates the 
discharge of a nonveteran with greater 
seniority.” A resolution adopted by the 
convention térms it a “self-contradictory 
statement.” 

It declares that General Hershey’s in- 
terpretation of the SSM “falls woefully 


short of giving any real protection to serv~ 


icemen,” that the provision will only apply 
to “20% or less of the 12 million men now 
in Service” and that “persons not em- 
ployed when inducted and those employed 
in agriculture are denied reemployment 
rights under the act and interpretation.” 
The resolution states its belief that “any 
person, including ‘probationary’ employees 
and ‘temporary’ employees as defined by 
General Hershey, covered by a UAW 
(CIO) contract who entered the Armed 
Forces” should receive “the protection of 
the seniority clauses in those contracts” 
and that “a veteran who was not em- 
ployed at the time he entered Service but 
who obtains employment after he is dis- 
charged in a plant covered by a UAW 
(CIO) contract” should also receive “sen- 
iority credit for the time he served in the 
Armed Forces.” This last provision is in 
keeping with an agreement recently 
reached by a conference of representatives 
of the CIO, the AFL and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars but which has not been 
approved by the Selective Service Admin- 


istration. 


The union also went on record that a 
veteran should not displace another em- 
ployee in order to obtain a job and the 
veteran should take advantage of the 
UAW policy within one year after his dis- 
charge. 


Canadian Rail Employees 


Resolutions calling for a shorter work 
day and shorter work week without reduc- 
tion of earnings, two weeks’ vacation with 
pay, and the establishment of a union shop 
were adopted at a convention of Division 
No. 4 of the AFL Railway Employees De- 
partment recently held in Winnepeg, 
Manitoba. 

Dissatisfaction with the “recent inade- 
quate increase in wages” awarded by the 
NWLB was expressed by the delegates 
and, according to Labor, the union’s pub- 
lication, when renewal of the current col- 
lective bargaining agreement is under- 
taken the railroad employees will ask for 
further wage increases in line with their 
original demands. 


Shift Rules 


“Shift workers” are employees who 
work on round-the-clock operations, and 
all other employees are “day men,” ac- 
cording to a collective bargaining agree- 
ment recently negotiated between a chem- 


ical plant and the AFL International 


Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. The 
contract further states that all shift em- 
ployees are to rotate shifts at least once 
a month, although in the particular oper- 
ating unit, a craftsman may have a dif- 
ferent period of rotation from that deter- 
mined upon by the other shift em- 
ployees in the unit. Periods of rotation 
for each may be determined by majority 
vote of the employees affected. - 

The company agrees that in so far as 
reasonably possible days off will be sched- 
uled so that over a period of time all 
employees shall have the benefit of week 
ends, and a short cycle of days off. Em- 
ployees may exchange shifts by indi- 
vidual consent if it can be accomplished 
without additional cost or penalty to the 
company, and if the exchange meets with 
the approval of the supervisor or foreman. 


Physical Examination Clause 


A middle western company has nego- 
tiated an agreement with an AFL federal 
labor union which includes a clause cov- 
ering physical examination of employees. 
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Under this clause, an employee who re- 
turns to work after being absent and is 
rejected by the company doctor after a 
physical examination may request that he 
be examined by another doctor selected 
from a group of five approved by the com- 
pany and the union. 

The doctor chosen shall submit a re- 
port of his examination on the form used 
by the company. If the second doctor 
certifies that the employee is fit for em- 
ployment in accordance with company 
rules and regulations, the employee may 
then be referred to another doctor agreed 
upon by the company and the union. The 
third doctor shall make a complete physi- 
cal examination and advise the company 
whether the employee is able without ab- 
normal risk to himself, other employees, 
and the company to perform his duties. 

The fee for the second examination shall 
be paid by the employee. The fee for 
the third examination shall be paid by the 
employee if the decision of the company 
doctor is upheld, and by the company if 
not upheld. The contract covers all gate- 
men, patrolmen, and plant guards em- 
ployed by the company. 


Grievances of Plant Guards 


Although the guards employed by the 
Bell Aircraft Corporation in its Buf- 
falo, New York, plants are within the 
jurisdiction of the Internal Security 
Division of the Army, they are organ- 
ized into Local No, 516 of the UAW 
(CIO) and during June, 1944, negotiated 
an agreement with the company that 
gives their union the right to act as ex- 
clusive bargaining agent for all the plant 
guards employed by the company. Under 
NLRB certification the bargaining unit 
excludes “sergeants, lieutenants, captains 
and all other supervisory employees with 
authority to hire, promote, discharge, 
discipline or otherwise effect changes in 
the status of employees, or effectively re- 
commend such action.” 

Any grievance shall be reported by the 
guard, either with or without his union 
steward, to his lieutenant. If the griev- 
ance cannot be settled, it shall be reduced 
to writing by the union steward on the 
standard grievance form, on which the 
lieutenant shall place his written disposi- 
tion. 

If the grievance has not been settled by 
the lieutenant, the steward shall take it 
up with the “captain. of the facility,” who 
shall give his decision in writing within 
two working days. Should his decision 
be unsatisfactory, the steward (with or 
without a fellow steward or top union 
committeeman) shall take the grievance to 
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the labor relations department, which 
shall render a decision in writing within 
three working days. Upon its failure to 
settle the grievance, the matter in dispute 
shall be taken up by the top union com- 
mittee at a meeting with a representative 
of top management, who will give his de- 
cision after four working days following 
the meeting. Either the union or man- 
agement may request that an international 
representative of the union be present at 
any step in the handling of grievances. 

The union has the right to appeal any 
decision in the grievance procedure within 
five days after the decision has been ren- 
dered, except in the case of an appeal from 
the decision of the labor relations de- 
partment representative to top manage- 
ment which must be made within thirty 
days. 

The union or the company has the 
right to appeal to an impartial arbitrator 
within ten days after the decision rendered 
in the last step of the grievance proced- 
ure. The arbitrator’s decision shall be 
final and binding. All costs of arbitra- 
tion are shared by the company and the 
union. Stewards shall be paid for loss of 
time in handling grievances, but must not 
leave their post to handle grievances until 
they have obtained permission and are 
replaced by another guard. Should this 
privilege be abused management may file 
a grievance against the individual con- 
cerned. 


Women Unionists in California 


In The Management Record for Sep- 
tember, it was indicated that “women 
unionists constituted less than 5% of 
union membership in the state in 1943.” 
This should have read one-fifth instead of 
5% inasmuch as the California Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations reveals that 
approximately 17% of the members in 
union locals participating in its survey 
were women. 


Seniority and Division of Time 

A seniority plan embodied in a newly 
negotiated union contract between the 
UERMWA (CIO) and an electric motor 
plant provides that employees will lose 
their seniority: 

“a, If the employee quits. 

“b. If the employee is discharged for 
cause. 

“c. If the employee is absent for five 
working days without properly notifying 
the management, unless a satisfactory 
reason is given. 


“d. If he is laid off for twenty-four 
consecutive months. However, if his 
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seniority exceeds twenty-four months, 
he shall not lose his seniority until he is 
laid off for a continuous period equal 
to the seniority he had acquired at the 
time of such layoff period. However, 
employees with five or more years’ sen- 
iority shall break seniority if they are 
laid off in excess of five continuous 
years. 

“e. In recalling an employee, the em- 
ployer shall do so by letter or telegram 
to him (at his last known address) and 
to the union. If an employee fails to 
report to work within five days there- 
after, he shall be deemed to have re- 
signed his employment unless such per- 
son has a reasonable excuse.” 

The contract provides for seniority on 
a plant basis. New employees with less 
than one year’s service shall be laid off 
before any division of time begins. Their 
seniority will become effective after a 
three-month trial period. 

Based on their seniority rights, employ- 
ees shall be eligible for transfer to other 
departments before they are laid off. 


Shortened Work Week 


Should production continue to drop 
after the layoff of new employees with 
less than one year’s service, the work week 
shall be reduced to four days before any 
Bah of longer tenure shall be laid 
off. 

Layoffs according to seniority shall be 
made should production continue to drop, 
so that those remaining can work thirty- 
two hours a week. The employer has the 
right to work individual employees or in- 
dividual departments more than thirty- 
two hours if he finds it necessary for 
proper business management. The em- 
ployer shall attempt to divide the work 
equally among all employees. 

Before the remaining employees are put 
on a schedule of forty hours a week, laid- 
off employees with more than one year’s 
service shall be rehired and the plant shall 
work on a 32-hour basis until production 
shall warrant working forty hours weekly. 
No employees shall be hired in any depart- 
ment until all employees previously laid 
off are rehired and working forty hours a 
week. 

Members of the union’s negotiating 
committee shall have top seniority during 
their terms of office. 

Any employee having seniority status 
who after having been laid off is recalled 
to a lower-paid job than that held by 
him when he was laid off may refuse to 
take the job without affecting his senior- 
ity. 

When a question of layoff arises be- 
tween two or more employees having the 
same seniority rank the employer and the 
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union shall agree as to who shall be laid 
off. If the knowledge, training, ability, 
skill and efficiency of the employees in 
question are equal, then physical and men- 
tal fitness for the job shall be the determ- 
ining factor. 

After a trial period of no longer than 
thirty days, an employee transferred to a 
higher-rated job will receive at least the 
minimum rate for the job assigned, and 
in no event less than his previous rate. 
Seniority will be given consideration in all 
upgrading. 

If it becomes necessary to transfer an 
employee to a lower-rated job or if it 
becomes advisable to transfer him rather 
than discharge him, each employee af- 
fected shall be informed in writing of the 
reason for the change. He shall receive 
the maximum rate for the job assigned 
provided that he qualifies for that rate. 

If an employee is transferred to a job 
of a different occupation in the same labor 
grade he shall receive at least the mini- 
mum rate for the job assigned; if the 
transfer is to a related job he shall re- 
ceive not less than his previous rate. 


Promotions 


An AFL craft union recently negotiated 
a renewal of its contract with a large cor- 
poration. The contract contains a clause 
covering the question of promoting labor- 
ers who come within the jurisdiction of the 
union. This clause states that as addi- 
tional “helpers” to the craftsmen are 
needed, laborers under forty-five years of 
age will be selected for promotion to the 
“helpers” classification on the basis of sen- 
iority and qualifications as determined by 
management. 

Under this contract laborers who turn 
down, the promotion will not be offered 
any further opportunity for promotion un- 
til they notify the industrial relations de- 
partment in writing that they desire con- 
sideration for promotion. 

Laborers who have had no previous ex- 
perience in the craft to which they have 
been promoted will serve a probationary 
period of three months as “second class 
helpers” and will then be given an exam- 
ination to determine whether they can 
qualify as “first class helpers.” They wili 
then receive the “first class helpers” wage 
rates. Promoted laborers may be returned 
to their former jobs during their probation- 
ary period if in the opinion of management 
they do not prove to be satisfactory 
“helpers.” Employees returned to work as 
laborers shall not be promoted to the 
same classification a second time. 

Laborers promoted shall retain their 
seniority in their former classification. 
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ACERENIGTIN Seen ci nk rec ae eco mn per 100 employees alpen 6.2 7.6 -18.4 | -20.5 

United States wage earners 

All manufacturing industries (BLS) = 

Harningsshourlys cco eae average in oe ie at poe 1.018} 1 sort gfe aoe 
seri & See or cen 534 average in dollars eters eos ; 46.27 46. =]. 6. 
Hours per wage earner................. average per week sete raat 44.7 45.5 45.3 -1.8 on 
Twenty-five manufacturing industries 
Earnings, hourly........2......-.0+0+- average in dollars .++. | 1.070] 1.072 | 1.069] 1.062 0.2} +4.9 
WOCKIVes CeO r reece ts average in dollars .... | 48.89 | 48.86] 49.30] 48.46 +0.1 | +65.7 
Hours per wage earner..............4.. average per week Yoroie 45.5 45.4 45.9 45.5 +0.2 +0.9 
anmloyments scott. se on sels sa cae ook 1923 = 100 .... | 187.3] 188.1] 189.5 | 140.8 -0.6 1.7 
“et et hours. Saess cise eas « ae nese Bae sabe 127.5 | 130.2} 180.2 ae a0 
EP VROUS cig ses tic ois. Svsib sso Sara nonstate = soap ; 253 .6 258.5 256.4 : =. 
rece BINCTEBSOS css a isne avs 53's caja piah average per cent sees 6.0 5.3 7.0 5 tees see 
Workers affected............00-++200: per cent eked 0.4 0.8 0.3 : sene 

Manufacture and distribution of gas : 

Varsings, hourly... 6.05 .-.5.--2-+-->- average in dollars +9.2 
Mock iyo. fa. hs datas 3 perce. average in dollars +12.2 
Hours per wage earner................. average per week +2.5 

Generation ent distribation of electricity 

Earnings, hourly...........-..2..-000- average in dollars +7.0 
WECK Ty ate Desc eaiciso a ai atuye,: average in dollars +9.9 
Hours per wage earner............-.+4+ average per week +2.6 

Class I railroads! 

Earnings, hourly...........-..+000005: average in dollars} .... ce ee 965 |. . 0.6 | +12.2 
reeks stat ily ae Mpsiys teen, Pe prerege in dollars anus acre wee. | 50.85 bo;00 : : pt ond 

“Real” w CATNINGS Sd lee ES =100 ; Brats rata Mind 164.0 164. : . 

Aon ieee Docrcticclo sean tee average per week Pate aes eEete 52.7 +0.6 0.2 

Agricultural wage rates per month’ (BAE) average in dollars Poe Bitond Cate) 4 sae v-+. | +19.9 
With board.) Soccaws.c hoe etd aie average in dollars Bikons es eee o ee +20.4 
Without board: ...t6ocme tein ce creed average in dollars nae are 89.54 +17.8 

New York City pects, area wage earners = 

Eighteen manufacturing industries : . 
ee hourly. . ane Mee Ries oe ened average in dollars .... | 1,081] 1.080] 1.084] 1.074 ; 2 +0.1] +5.6 

weeklyng ots cpinesins aria average in dollars vi. | 49.62 | 50.00] 50.62} 49.73 : : -0.8 | +6.0 

Hours per wage earner............----- average per week ||_.... 45.9| 46.3] 46.7| 46.3 -0.9| +0.4 
aJanuary, 1944,  pPreliminary. ‘Derived from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, As of first day of month. 
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Chronology of Labor Relations 


September 
1 Current Draft Policy Stands 


Selective Service reports to Congress 
that Armed Forces, estimated at 11,- 
417,000, can be kept at full strength 
without changing current draft poli- 
cies, barring military reversés. This 
means that if future induction calls 
remain constant, few men past 26 will 
be drafted for balance of year. 


2 Interior Department Plans Postwar 
Jobs 


Secretary Ickes announces postwar 
projects to cost $41 billion and pro- 
vide one and one-half million man 
years of work for returning veterans 
in developing natural resources. Plan 
is subject to approval by Congress. 


Half of Veterans Seek Old Jobs 


WMC Chairman McNutt states that 
five to six out of every ten men actu- 
ally employed before joining Armed 
Services plan to return to their former 
jobs. He explains that current esti- 
mate of 25% includes veterans who 
have never held jobs. 


3 Mine Supervisor Strike Spreads 
Suspension of coal mining spreads into 
West Virginia with strike votes sched- 
uled at 44 mines. Cause of contro- 
versy is desire of supervisors to organ- 
ize for collective bargaining. 


5 Labor Shortage Still Acute 


WMC announces that in twelve re- 
gions there is still an acute need for 
more than 200,000 additional workers 
to meet war production schedules. 


6 Demobilization Rating Plan 


The Army announces plan for partial 
demobilization following V-E Day, 
which includes point system whereby 
points toward discharge are acquired 
by combat service, family responsibili- 
ties, decorations, etc. 


7 Workers “Resign” at Seized Mines 


Striking supervisors in coal mines 
adopt new procedure to evade sanc- 
tions of War Labor Disputes Act 
when foremen employed in a mine 
seized by the government after a 
strike “resign” and thus prevent pro- 
duction workers from entering the pit. 


8 Manpower Curbs to be Relaxed 
WMC controls will be dropped with 
the defeat of Germany and the 40- 
hour week re-established in most of 
the country except in war industry 
where overtime on a 48-hour week 
will be used as an inducement to keep 
workers from going to civilian em- 
ployment, according to Chairman 
McNutt. 


9 48 Hours’ Pay for 40 Hours 
In its publication, Economic Outlook, 


12 


14 


16 


18 


CIO calls for 48 hours’ pay for 40 
hours’ work when industrial contrac- 
tion takes place after war. 


Increase Time Allowance for Vet- 
erans 


Selective Service System announces 
that it will recommend to Congress an 
amendment to Selective Service Act 
extending period during which a dis- 
charged veteran is entitled to claim 
his former civilian job from 40 days to 
90 days. Proposal will also make spe- 
cial provisions on work preference for 
veterans who are hospitalized after 
discharge. 


More Mines Seized 


The taking over by the government 
of twelve additional coal mines 
brings the total to 45 that have been 
seized because of strikes of supervi- 
sory employees demanding recognition 
of their union. 


Cost of Living Panels Report 


Two WLB panels, investigating claims 
made respectively by United Steel- 
workers and AFL that rising living 
costs had invalidated Little Steel for- 
mula, report findings that living costs 
have advanced beyond levels indi- 
cated by Bureau of Labor Statistics 
cost of living index. 


Lewis Crushes Opposition 


Attempts of a faction within UMW 
to secure greater district autonomy 
are crushed overwhelmingly in union’s 
constitutional convention, and John 
L. Lewis reasserts his domination of 
the union. 


Ford Announces Postwar Wage 
Increase 


Once more Ford Company takes lead 
in wage advance policy as Henry Ford 
announces, “I have been thinking 
about raising wages for some time, 
and I am going to do it as soon as 
the government will permit me... . 
As long as I live, I want to pay the 
highest wages in the automobile busi- 
ness. If the men in our plants will 
give a full day’s work for a full day’s 
pay, there is no reason why we can’t 
always do it. Every man should make 
enough money to own a home, a piece 
of land and a car.” 


Travel Pay for Migratory Workers 
Rejected 


The House refuses to approve Senate 
proposals to pay travel costs back 
home for migratory war workers and 


- _ provide unemployment compensation 


for about three million federal work- 
ers, 


a 21 Christmas Bonuses Limited 


War Labor Board for New York re- 
gion announces policy limiting Christ- 
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mas or year-end bonuses of New York 
brokerage firms to 4% of the 1944 
payroll, as compared with a ceiling 
of about 10% a year ago. 


22 “If Congress Can, We Can” 


A Pennsylvania local of the United 
Steelworkers begins a vacation-strike 
following claims that company has 
not lived up to a graduated vacation- 
with-pay scale recently approved by 
WLB. In justification, the union offi- 
cer is quoted as saying, “If Congress 
can take a vacation, so can we. They 
started to take theirs today, so we de- 
cided that you shall take yours today, 
too.” 


23 Army Reduces Work Week 


A relaxation of the 54-hour work week 
throughout the Army Service Forces 
is ordered since the backlog of work, 
which caused the extension of the 
work week, has been reduced. 


24. Large Female Employment Announced 


Women’s Bureau of United States La- 
bor Department announces that since 
Pearl Harbor more than six and one- 
half million women have joined the 
country’s working force, with more 
than half of them coming from house 
work. 


25 Spread-Work Plan Agreed Upon 


Canton plant of Republic Steel Cor- 
poration announces a company and 
union agreement on a possible reduc- 
tion of the 48-hour week to 40 hours 
in a “spread the work movement,” if 
WMC authorizes such action, in cer- 
tain departments in which operations 
were reduced through cutbacks in war 
contracts. 


26 Curbs Removed for War Veterans 


WMC announces that all manpower 
controls over veterans of the present 
war have been abolished, leaving them 
free to obtain any kind of civilian 
work without certification of availa- 
bility. = 


27 Wage Control Continuation Recom- 


mended 


Director of War Mobilization Byrnes 
declares that price and wage controls 
must continue until Japan is beaten 
and he states that the relationship 
between wages and prices must 
stabilized. 


30 Wage Raise Haste Discouraged 


War Labor Board directs Regional 
boards and industry commissions to 
withhold approval of voluntary wage 
progression schedules which raise an 
employee to the top of his rate range 
in less than twelve months for un- 
skilled, eighteen months for semi- 
skilled and twenty-four months for 
skilled jobs. 


October, 1944 


Review of 
Labor Statistics 


Ee and no-strike pledges occu- 
pied a prominent position in the 
September labor picture. 

Four large CIO unions held conventions 
during the month and reaffirmed their 
no-strike pledges—the United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers with a membership of 1,100,000, 
the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers (700,000), the Industrial Union 
of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers 
(250,000) , and the United Rubber Work- 
ers (200,000). 

The UAW decision was reached only 
after considerable internal conflict. The 
resolutions committee of the convention 
submitted three reports: (1) the “super- 
minority” report which suggested rescind- 
ing the no-strike pledge and submitting 
such action to a referendum vote to up- 
hold or reject sixty days after adjourn- 
ment; (2) the “minority” report advocat- 
ing a renewal of the no-strike pledge for 
the duration of the war in Europe and on 
war production from the defeat of Ger- 
many to the end of the war against Japan; 
and (3) the “majority” report which 
urged reaffirmation of the no-strike pledge 
in all plants for the duration of the war 
with a review of the pledge to be made 
after the defeat of Germany. All three 
resolutions were defeated and the problem 
referred back to committee. The new 
minority report, recommending that the 


no-strike pledge remain in effect until a 


referendum vote be taken, was defeated. 

The majority report, reaffirming the 
pledge for the duration, was adopted. This 
action was partly offset, however, by the 
passage of a minority recommendation 
that a referendum vote by the rank and 
file be taken ninety days after adjourn- 
ment of the convention. 

Further evidence of dissatisfaction 
among the members of the UAW with the 
ban against strikes is to be found in press 
reports of strikes during September, the 
UAW convention month. The following 
strikes were reported: 


Workers Involved 


Company 
Briggs Manufacturing Company. .....11,000 
Packard Motor Car Company........ 8,000 
Hudson Motor Car Company........ a 
Chrysler Corporation................ 2,634 
Ford Motor Company (Willow Run) .22, 
Farrell-Cheek Stee] Company........ 600 
American Metal Products Company.. 1,000 
Malleable Iron Company............ 170 
Ford Motor Company (Flat Rock)... 300 
Electric Auto-Lite Company......... 600 


Ford Motor Company (River Rouge). 2,520 
aSeveral hundred workers involved. 


aN 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


According to the latest release of strike 
data by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
485 strikes were begun in August, 3% 
more than in July and 56% above last 
August. While the 190,000 workers in- 
volved were only 79% more than in Au- 
gust, 1943, the 935,000 man days lost this 
August were nearly three times those lost 
the same month last year. 

As usual, the Bureau points out that the 
total number of man days lost was only 
0.12% of the total hours worked. But a 
strike of workers in one plant may mate- 
rially affect the war output of other work- 
ers in the same plant or of other plants. 
A strike of four to six thousand mainten- 
ance workers in Detroit recently forced 
50,000 to 60,000 others out of work. Strik- 
ing mine supervisors closed entire collieries. 
Six thousand Philadelphia transit workers 
deprived nearly a million workers of trans- 
portation. 

The loss of work by those affected in- 
directly carries on in chain fashion, affect- 
ing the work schedule and output of still 
other workers dependent upon them for 
materials needed in further production. 

As The New York Times stated in an 
editorial on October 6: “It cannot be too 
often pointed out that such statistics are 
essentially meaningless, not only because 
they fail to take into consideration the 
amount of indirect idleness that a strike 
involves but because they ignore how 
vital the particular production may be 
that is brought to a halt.” 


EARNINGS AND HOURS 


Hourly earnings in the twenty-five 
manufacturing industries regularly studied 


Payroll Statistics 


VERAGE hourly earnings of wage 
earners in the twenty-five manufac- 
turing industries regularly surveyed by 
Tue ConrerENCE Boarp declined in Au- 
gust for the first time since January, 1940. 
Employment, total man hours and total 
payrolls were also reduced. Longer work- 
ing hours raised average weekly earnings 
0.1% above July and “real” weekly earn- 
ing advanced the same amount with living 
costs remaining unchanged. Wage-rate in- 
creases granted in August were negligible. 


WAGE-RATE INCREASES 


Wage-rate increases of 6.0% were grant- 
ed to 0.4% of the workers in the twenty- 
five industries in August, or an average 
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by the Board declined in August for the 
first time in nearly three years. The de- 
cline of 0.2%, however, was caused by a 
return to trend. The July hourly earnings 
figure advanced too much above the June 
level because of overtime payments for 
work performed on the July 4th holiday. 
Had this abnormal advance not occurred, 
hourly earnings would still have advanced 
from June to July and would again have 
shown an increase from July to August. 

From July to August employment and 
payrolls each declined 0.6% and man 
hours 0.4%. Only slight changes oc- 
curred in other labor statistics. 

In August the average wage earner in 
these twenty-five manufacturing indus- 
tries worked 45.5 hours a week at $1.070 
an hour to accrue $48.89. 


COST OF LIVING 


Living costs of families of wage earners 
and lower-salaried clerical workers in the 
United States declined 0.1% from August 
15 to September 15. This drop was caused 
by a decline of 0.4% in food prices. Sun- 
dries and clothing prices each advanced 
0.2% and other items remained unchanged. 
Seasonal declines in the prices of fresh 
fruits and vegetables accounted for the 
drop in the food index. 

After diverging one-tenth of a point, 
the prewar, fixed-budget index and the 
wartime variable-budget index are again 
in unison, registering an increase of 22.1% 
over January, 1941. 


Rosert A. SAYRE 
and 
G. CuarK THompson 
Division of Labor Statistics 


in Manufacturing 


of 0.02% for all workers. The largest in- 
creases were those of 7.1% granted to 
4.6% of the workers in the paper products 
industry, of 5.8% to 5.2% of the workers 
in the machine and machine tool industry, 
of 6.5% to 3.9% of the workers in cotton 
manufactures in the North, and 6.0% to 
2.8% of the workers in the silk and rayon 
industry. Even in these industries the av- 
erage increases for all workers fell be- 
tween 0.2% and 0.4%. 


EARNINGS 
In August, hourly earnings of all wage 
earners declined 0.2% and averaged $1.070. 
This was the first month since January, 
1940, that hourly earnings neither rose nor 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Norse: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


EE _____ EEE 


Index Numbers, 1923 = 100 


entell Noein 
Aver: Av ua! o 
Date po, Weakly rar: Per Hours Per Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings aoe Suenioes Total | 
Wage Wages | a es | | Week: per ment Man Payrolls | 
Earner Earner Wage Hours | 
Actual Real a Actual Real a Earner | 
1943 “Augustsc ccc iieite wis sere $1.020 | $46.25 45.1 43.2 188.5 183.9 173.8 169.6 91.7 148.8 136.4 258.6 i 
September................ 1.036 47.18 45.3 43.5 191.5 186.1 177.1 172.1 92.1 149.5 187.7 264.8 } 
Octobetici. cckicts snipes ospyoror 1,036 47.47 45.5 43.6 191.5 185.0 178.4 172.4 92.5 149.7 188.5 267.1 
November occiateteoatavetste:s 0076 1.041 47.58 45.5 43.6 192.4 185.9 178.8 172.8 92.5 149.8 138.6 267.8 | 
December iccccacn aecssscs 1.045 47.15 45.1 43.7 193.2 185.9 177.2 170.5 91.7 149.6 137.2 265.1 | 
1044 January..............008. 1.046 47.56 45.2 43.7 193.3 186.0 178.7 172.0 91.9 148.1 136.1 264.7 | 
CUIUBTY cclcleiste ee victorin 1.048 48.15 45.7 43.9 193.7 187.1 180.9 174.8 92.9 147.9 137.4 267.6 | 
March eniiiancck sic tie wee 1.058 48.41 45.8 44.0 194.6 187.8 181.9 175.6 93.1 146.6 136.5 266.7 
April Srecent setemrearenee: 1,057 48.09 45.2 44.0 195.4 187.5 180.7 173.4 91.9 144.0 132.3 260.2 
MSY Soins cont enecne sine 1.062 48.46 45.5 44.1 196.3 187.7 182.1 174.1 92.5 140.8 130.2 256.4 
JUNG. cavocccusaueresitias wae 1.069 49.80 45.9 44.2 197.6 189.1 185.3 177.8 93.3 139.5 130.2 258.5 
ualy erties sie acrecvcetetas iy 1.072 48 .86r 45 .4r 44.3 198.2 188.8 183.6r} 174.97 92.3r} 138.17} 127.5r| 253.6r 
AUR USES cis scsi cies biacteistetslehel 1.070 48.89 45.5 44.3 197.8 188.4 183.7 175.0 92.5 137.3 127.0 252.2 
rRevised. 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, AUGUST, 1944 
Norse: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 
Lepustry Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 
Aug. July Aug. July Aug. July Aug July 
Agricultural implement.............0.c0eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeues 81.137 | $1.135 | $53.15 | $53.36 | 46.8 47.0 | 47.5 47.5 
Rulpisbilet eit 2s Ct Sot AO 1.824 | 1.820, | 59.35 | 59.187] 44.8 | 44.57] 43.7 | 43.4 
Bect mad ssotenin A scniaGes, bens. ..01 2st 8%: 144 729 | 30.78 | 30.74 | 41.4 | 42.2 | 43.5 43.5 
Chemical........ ee ee HRC Iee een Wee oa 1.092 | 1.093 | 49.32 | 49.88 | 45.1 45.2 | 46.0 | 46.0 
Rayon pendant on, ne. ee ans Be ea 899 '897r | $7.29 | 87.507 | 41.5 | 41.87 | 45.9 | 46.9 
Cotton—North....... Oy iain Lea egee Mega EES .781 .778 | 34.50 | 34.29 44.2 44.1 43.3 43.1 
Electrical manufacturing....0. 00.00.0000 cccceeeeeeeeeee ees 1.147 | 1.148 | 52.90 | 58.15r| 46.1 46.3 | 42.5 | 42.5 
Burpibartt Ohi reid iinet aaniums 0008. bom 1.011 | 1.011 | 48.27 | 46.91 47.7 | 46.4 | 46.2 | 46.4 
Hosieryeand knit BOGUS acter sietereisie tin psisIaio Gidea ie. eee 816 .814 33.77 33.74 41.4 41.4 41.4 41.4 
Si aa a i ae 1.169 | 1.200 | 55.54 | 54.48 | 47.5 | 45.4 43.0 | 43.0 
Leather tanning and finishing..... 0.2.0.0. . csc cece eee eee ees 910 912 | 41.43 | 41.16 | 45.5 | 45.1 44.4 | 44.4 
ES Es Saaee eeeerer eeener eeeee 1.087 | 1.100 | 48.90 | 50.88 | 45.0 | 45.8 | 46.9 | 47.0 
CS ep babraniaa acini oe een 944 946 | 46.34 | 48.82 | 49.1 51.1 41.5 41.5 
A Vra ATR VA PTRISIN Set oye ares caso cc cave cj nie Sir ciwicbn seis aidn(aior es oko oeaay alas 1.006 1.005 48 .26 48.10 48.0 47.8 44.6 44.5 
ates seid piiln te ieee Peky Oe. oes SR ee 900 900 | 44.00 | 44.01 | 48.9 | 48.9 | 446 | 44.8 
Papen tine lucta ae htes cosas dats gnc < eed oe 858 | .858 | 37.12 | 37.47 | 43.5 | 43.9 | 42.8 | 49.7 
Printing—book and job.........0scccssccsesceeceecen nee 1.050 | 1.087 | 45.64 | 44.53 43.5 42.9 41.4 41.4 
Printing—news and magazine................ eee eeeee eens 1.168 1.164 49 33 48.76 42.2 41.9 40.8 40.8 
HER RS 6 es ee Se ae te oe 1.218 | 1.202 | 56.97 | 55.67 | 468 | 463 | 469 | 469 
1. Rubber tires and tubes.........0.ccccccsecsceeseusees 1.334 | 1.819 | 62.65 | 60.96 | 47.0 | 462 | 468 | 46.7 
2. Other rubber products.........0..0cccccceecueseueeaes 1.085 | 1.024 | 48.12 | 47.56 | 46.5 | 46.5 47.2 47.8 
Silk ond -rayetistbs tases 2505 ci im..2Ci.. otk eit 115 -771 | 33.84 | 38.47 | 48.7 | 43.4 | 422 | 42 
(PEALE oie = nas Soy, sacs ca es ae ape eee Aaa Peoria 918 908 | 40.18 | 39.75 43.8 43.8 42.6 42.5 
1. Woolen and worsted goods.........-..sscsccceeccecees 900 895 | 39.42 | 39.14 43.8 43.7 42.3 42.3 
2. Other woolen products®............0.0c0ceeeeeee ee ens 945 927 | 41.31 | 40.65 43.7 43.8 43.1 42.6 
Foundries and machine shops...........00.00.seceeeeeeen ees 1.194 | 1.196 | 56.13-| 56.99 47.0 47.1 45.7 45.8 
TR de Cai cscs dan on np sbip hhc 1.141 | 1.148 | 54.51 | 53.89 | 47.8 | 46.9 | 441 44.1 
2. Machines and machine tools................-.s+eeesee- 1.187 1.147 54.83 56.03 48.2 48.8 47.1 47.6 
$. Heavy equipment............0ccccccccssceeuseusceees 1.322 | 1.302 | 61.61 | 60.80 46.6 46.7 46.1 46.2 
4. Hardware and small parts...............0.cceceeseeess 1.110 | 1.096 | 51.98 | 49.77 | 462 45.4 43.7 | 43.7 
Big ilaetpreducts lOhce nhac Ak pesansis on Lacih «somen 1.161 | 1.179 | 54.49 | 55.66 | 46.9 | 47.2 | 4¢0 | 458 
ee iepowrane Ss 2 Ee I eA $1.070 | $1.072 | $48.89 | 948.86r | 45.5 | 45.47 | 44.8 | 44.8 
ee ee ee en ee 8 .888 |% .893 | 39.55 | $39.62 | 44.6 
Plecleiaa veAipig 20.22 22.. ae ciel eng oI 1988 | 1/305 | 50.84 | e1.22 | 46:5 | 46.0 as 71eas 7 
BT BEMIS T HWS! creas etn» 08 & jasoyalonsssjuinid sisasupLaiath. w'\agh ieee ease $1.071 | $1.074 | $48.97 | $48.96r 45.5 45.5 44.3 44.3 
A Scorn la et PRA rir RN Sd i SUF AL TIAN, (EOE ...{ 81.185 | 1.1787 | $53.69 | $53. 71r | 45 se 
Retest legge ice sare 03g kia 25s ea snes: 1352 | "1.345 | ¢3.60 | es.is¢ | 47.0 | 40.9 rac eee 


See footnotes on page 301. 


remained unchanged. This decline, how- was not reflected in hourly earnings be- _ tended to raise hourl ings i 

ever, was not a reversal of trend but cause of premium payments for straight they were still lope eerie vee 
rather a return to the normal trend. In time worked on the July 4th holiday. during July. y earnings 
July, the effect of reduced working hours Even though the slightly longer work week From the level of January, 1941, the 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS, AUGUST, 1944 


InpustRY 


Agricultural implement 
Automobile! 


ROO ihe ea. cb, was s vias ce si aca 
Rayon producing? 
Cotton—North 


MENON M dis Bek oh can ait du Kk 8K ES i xh. ke 
Paint and varnish. 
Paper and pulp 
ROAD DECC oy nis bb oe Map dba gn kes 
Errpting—hook €nd Jab... «5. cain sien» $54 o> div 4 
Printing—news and magazine 
Rubber 


ee ary 


ee ee a i ary 


1. Woolen and worsted goods 
2. Other woolen products®...............6. 
Foundries and machine shops................. 
1. Foundries 


Sep Hear wenuipinentig:: Gs ocss sess. bee’ 
4. Hardware and small parts............... 
PRRUIENOE TOUUCLS A ices Pah ros ic ss ores See 


ICPAL Estee. Nateel ot oe fe ves he. cee 
Shipbuilding 
See footnotes on page 301. 


base date of the Little Steel formula, 
hourly earnings have advanced 41.0% and 
since August, 1939, 48.6%. 

Weekly earnings of all wage earners in 
the twenty-five manufacturing industries 
rose 0.1% from July to August. Although 
hourly earnings declined in the month 
period, working hours advanced and 
caused weekly earnings to rise as well. 
The August level of $48.89 was slightly 
below the June peak but was higher than 
during any other month since these sur- 
veys were initiated. In fact, the increase 
since January, 1941, has been $18.28, or 
59.7%. Since August, 1939, it has amount- 
ed to $21.60, or 79.1%. 

- “Real” weekly earnings also rose 0.1% 
in August. Living costs remained un- 
changed at the July level so that the ad- 
vance in dollars earned permitted the wage 
earner to increase by the same percentage 
the quantity of goods and services that 
he could purchase. The purchasing power 


ed 


HG 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Aut Mate 


Average Earnings 
Average Hours 


of weekly earnings has increased 30.9% 
since January, 1941, and 43.3% since Au- 
gust, 1939. 

Weekly working hours rose 0.1 hour, or 
0.2%, in August. They averaged 45.5 hours 
—below the peaks of February, March 
and June, 1944, but higher than in any 
other month since April, 1930. The work 
week has been expanded 5.3 hours, or 
13.2%, since January, 1941, and 7.6 hours, 
or 20.1%, since August, 1939. 

The nominal or scheduled work week 
remained unchanged at the July level of 
44.3 hours in August. The scheduled work 
week has increased 4.1 hours, or 10.2%, 
since January, 1941, and an even four 
hours, or 9.9% more, since August, 1939. 

With employment losses larger than the 
increase in weekly working hours, total 
man hours declined 0.4% in August. The 
level of 127.0 (1923=100) in August was 
lower than for any other month of 1944, 
any month of 1943 and December, 1942; 


FEmMaLe 


Average Earnings 
a 8 Average Hours 


per Week per 
Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly ge Bavbes 
Aug July Aug July Aug. July Aug. July Aug. July Aug. July 
$1.160 |$1 159 $54.53 |854.67 | 47.0] 47.21% .952 | .949 142.61 1943.24] 44.8] 45.6 
1.379 | 1.3857) 62.97 | 62.71r] 45.7 45.37r| 1.159 | 1.1597] 49.30 | 48.927} 42.5 42 .2r 
.880 .872 | 88.45 | 88.17 43 .'7 43.8 . 632 .612 | 25.03 | 25.08 39.6 40.9 
1.185 | 1.186 | 54.52 | 54.67 46.0 46.1 765 . 762 | 32.44 | 32.20 42.4 42.3 
1,005 | 1.007r} 43.68 | 43.83r] 43.5 43.5r)  .'700 .697r| 26.75 | 27.11r| 38.2 38.97 
.851 .850 | 40.22 | 40.07 AT .2 47.1 .680 .679 | 27.51 | 27.51 40.5 40.5 
1.304 | 1.305 | 62.69 | 62.97r} 48.1 48 .2r| .892 .892r| 38.59 | 38.80r] 43.2 43.5 
1.072 | 1.068 | 52.36 | 51.05 48.8 47.8 . 868 .877 | 39.36 | 38.13 45.3 43.5 
1.108 | 1.117 | 49.65 | 50.06 44.8 44.8 .697 .689 | 27.98 | 27.68 40.1 40.2 
1.189 | 1.223 | 57.00 | 55.94 47.9 45.7 . 907 .915 | 38.80 | 37.90 42.8 41.4 
. 930 .932 | 43.34 | 43.04 46 .6 46.2 .790 .789 | $1.48 | 31.17 39.8 39.5 
1,110 | 1.123 | 50.14 | 51.74 45 .2 46.1 837 .847 | 36.15 | 35.88 43.2 42.4 
.998 | 1.000 | 50.68 | 52.79 50.8 52.8 7125 .727 | 31.36 | 32.81 43.3 45.2 
1.034 | 1.0382 | 50.26 | 50.06 48.6 48.5 . 800 .810 | 35.16 | 35.31 44.0 43.6 
. 926 .926 | 46.07 | 46.11 49.8 49.8 . 672 .670 | 28.50 | 28.19 42.4 42.1 
. 982 .983 | 44.61 | 44.76 45.4 45.5 .660 .660 | 27.04 | 27.51 41.0 41.7 
1.276 | 1.262 | 56.62 | 55.58 44.4 44.0 649 .635 | 27.23 | 26,12 42.0 41.1 
1.265 | 1.261 | 58.75 | 52.93 42.5 42.0 157 765 | 31.24 | 31.73 41.3 41.5 
1.364 | 1.350 | 66.73 | 65.41 48.9 48.4 . 883 .875 | 37.58 | 36.95 42.6 42.2 
1.443 | 1.428 | 70.82 | 68.60 48.7 48.1 . 986 .980 | 41.59 | 40.50 42.2 41.3 
1.205 | 1.198 | 59.40 | 58.92 49.3 49.2 787 .781 | 33.81 | 33.65 42.9 43.1 
. 867 .862 | 40.39 | 40.09 46.6 46.5 . 632 .625 | 25.17 | 24.43 39.8 39.1 
. 984 .973 | 45.21 | 44.58 45.9 45.8 805 .797 | 32.57 | 32.42 40.4 40.7 
. 962 954 | 44.57 | 43.83 46.3 45.9. 804 .805 | 32.43 | 32.82 40.3 40.8 
1.014 .998 | 46.04 | 45.58 45.4 45.7 . 807 .782 | 32.80 | 31.70 40.6 40.5 
1.251 | 1.252 | 60.00 | 60.10 48.0 48.0 955 .958 | 41.31 | 41.75 43.3 43.6 
1.164 | 1.172 | 56.31 | 55.77 48.4 47.6 . 903 .895 | 37.77 | 36.97 41.8 41.3 
1.196 | 1.207 | 59.13 | 60.25 49.4 49.9 880 .893 | 88.27 | 39.97 43.5 44.8 
1.354 | 1.334 | 63.85 | 63.01 47.2 47.2 | 1.048 | 1.022 | 44.26 | 43.46 42.2 42.5 
1.193 | 1.176 | 57.01 | 55.29 47.8 47.0 . 872 .861 | 36.81 | 35.58 42 2 41.3 
1.225 | 1.246 | 58.87 | 60.12 48.0 48.3 .979 .991 | 43.02 | 44.07 44.0 44.5 
$1.166 |$1.17171$54.78 |$54.777r| 47.0 46.8 18 .757 |$ .752 131.31 |$31.207| 41.2 41.3 
$.888 |$ .893 |$39.55 |$39.62 44.6 44.4 
1.288 | 1.305 | 59.84 | 61.22 46.5 46.9 
$1.166 |$1.170 |$54.74 |$54.75r) 46.9 46.8 
$1.289 |$1.2837/$60.67 |$60.587r| 47.1 AT .27|$1.027 |$1.0187/$44.08 |$44.07r| 42.9 43.37 
1.869 | 1.3647} 64.67 | 64.30r} 47.2 47.1 | 1.184 | 1.100 | 50.44 | 48.63 44.5 44.29 


it was higher, however, than in any month 
previous to that December. The increases 
in total man hours have amounted to 
42.5% since January, 1941, and 96.0% 
since August, 1939. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


The number of employed wage earners 
in the twenty-five manufacturing indus- 
tries was reduced again in August for the 
ninth consecutive month. While the July- 
to-August losses amounted to only 0.6% 
the total decline from the November, 1943, 
peak has been 8.3% and, as a result, the 
August level of 137.3 (1923=100) was 
lower than total employment during Au- 
gust, 1942, and subsequent months but 
higher than during any month before then. 
As compared with employment in these 
industries in January, 1941, gains amount- 
ed to 25.8%, and in the five years 
since August, 1939, to 63.1%. 

Total payrolls declined 0.6% in August, 
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EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, AUGUST, 1944 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


InpusTREY 


Agricultural implement...................+- 
Automobile! 


Electrical manufacturing..............+.00+0: 
Furniture’S2e se te ote aeons 
Hosiery and knit goods................20005: 
Tronvand’steelt.are see en nee ac ioane tones 
Leather tanning and finishing................ 
Lumber and millwork 
Meatpacking hap een teecrs eee tc cenee net 
Paintiand varnishiqes mes. sets ces tein aca Bees 
Paper and pulp........... ER etree nad cto 
Paperproducts.t see ee ee cree een 
Pprintme—hook’andsjob: tons nc ete oe ee oe eee 
Printing—news and magazine................ 
Hubbereeste. har shat halon we nan sees 
Silk and rayon 
Wool terete ence tate cen eee cman 
Foundries and machine shops................. 

Deoundriess toe oo tee Coot t tee ees site 

2. Machines and machine tools............. 

8. Heavy equipment..................0005 

4. Hardware and small parts............... 

6 Other products'ress tee aoc ae 


25 INDUSTRIES 


Average Earnings 


—] | | 


| | 


Employment Total Man Hours Payrolls 
Worked 
Aug. July Aug. July Aug July 
200.0 | 206.2 | 189.0 | 195.7 | 386.4 | 400.0 
173.4b| 174.37] 162.86] 162.67] 341.40] 342.07 
90.8 89.7 82.4 83.0 | 123.7 | 122.0 
179.3 | 178.6 | 157.1 | 156.8 | 337.4 | 336.7 
35.3 37.1 S27 34.2 57.3 59.9 
226 .6b| 226.47) 218.46] 219.47] 442.56} 444.27 
138.4 | 137.7 | 137.0 | 132.6 | 267.8 | 259.0 
76.5 15.7 68.4 67.7 | 146.2 | 144.5 
117.0 | 117.5 96.3 92.5 | 189.9 | 187.1 
75.1 74.0 TAs 70.1 | 184.4 | 131.5 
53.8 54.5 48.9 50.4 | 112.3 | 117.1 
122.5 | 123.2 | 121.0 | 126.6 | 241.2 | 252.9 
135.5 | 136.8 | 133.9 | 184.6 | 239.0 | 240.5 
112.0 | 111.2 | 105.7 | 105.0 | 188.9 | 187.7 
173.7 | 174.3 | 158.8 | 160.7 | 296.0 | 299.8 
118.6 | 122.0 | 112.4 | 114.1 | 180.7 | 181.4 
118.8 | 119.2 | 111.4 | 111.0 | 187.7 | 186.1 
113.4 | 112.2 | 118.5 | 115.9 | 230.4 | 222.8 
83.6 82.5 78.6 77.0 | 122.8 | 119.9 
69.7 70.4 64.3 64.9 | 116.8 | 116.7 
216.1 | 218.5 | 204.9 | 207.6 | 427.4 | 433.5 
139.9 | 139.3 | 133.2 | 180.1 | 257.6 | 253.5 
219.7b| 223.5 | 212.7b| 219.0 | 441.26] 458.6 
213.8b| 214.9 | 202.06} 203.5 | 399.0b| 395.6 
184.3 | 183.9 | 175.6 | 172.1 | 380.9 | 368.9 
245.1 | 250.4 | 235.5 | 242.1 | 488.7 | 510.1 


ee ee Oe se ee Oe ee SS OO 


Weekly 

Hourly, Actual 

Actual Real a 
Aug July Aug July Aug July 
204.5 | 204.1 | 193.2 | 194.0 | 184.0 | 184.8 
209.5 | 210.3r] 196.9 | 196.27] 187.5 | 186.9r 
150.3 | 147.3 | 136.2 | 136.0 | 129.7 | 129.5 
214.5 | 214.7 | 188.2 | 188.5 | 179.2 | 179.5 
175.5 | 174.8 | 162.4 | 161.4 | 154.7 | 153.7 
201.9 | 202.1 | 195.3 | 196.27} 186.0 | 186.97 
195.6 | 195.6 | 193.5 | 188.1 | 184.3 | 179.1 
213.6 | 213.1 | 191.1 | 190.9 | 182.0 | 181.8 
196.1 | 201.3 | 162.3 | 159.2 | 154.6 | 151.6 
187.2 | 187.7 | 178.9 | 177.7 | 170.4 | 169.2 
229.8 | 232.6 | 208.8 | 214.9 | 198.9 | 204.7 
199.6 | 200.0 | 196.9 | 205.3 | 187.5 | 195.5 
178.4 | 178.2 | 176.4 | 175.8 | 168.0 | 167.4 
178.6 | 178.6 | 168.7 | 168.8 | 160.7 | 160.8 
187.1 | 187.1 | 170.4 | 172.0 | 162.3 | 163.8 
160.8 | 158.8 | 152.4 | 148.7 | 145.1 | 141.6 
168.5 | 168.0 | 158.0 | 156.1 | 150.5 | 148.7 
194.6 | 192.0 | 203.2 | 198.6 | 193.5 | 189.1 
156.3 | 155.4 | 146.9 | 145.3 | 139.9 | 138.4 
181.8 | 179.8 | 167.6 | 165.8 | 159.6 | 157.9 
208.4 | 208.7 | 197.8 | 198.4 | 188.4 | 189.0 
193.4 | 194.6 | 184.1 | 182.0 | 175.3 | 173.3 
207.1 | 208.9 | 200.8 | 205.2 | 191.2 | 195.4 
197.3 | 194.3 | 186.6 | 184.1 | 177.7 | 175.3 
216.8 | 214.1 | 206.7 | 200.6 | 196.9 | 191.0 
207.3 | 210.5 | 199.4 | 203.7 | 189.9 | 194.0 
197.8 | 198.2 | 183.7 | 183.67| 175.0 | 174 


-9r| 137.3 


138 .17|127.0 127.5r| 252.2 


NOTE: No basic 1928 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: Rayon producing, rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen and worsted goods 
other woolen products, cement, petroleum refining, “27 Industries,” aircraft and shipbuilding. ht 


reflecting the reductions in employment 
and hourly earnings and the lengthening of 
the work week. At 252.2 (1923=100), 
they were lower than during the previous 
fifteen months but higher than during any 
month before then. Since January, 1941, 
payroll increases have amounted to 
101.0% and since August, 1939, the ad- 
vance has been 191.9%. 


CEMENT AND PETROLEUM 

Average hourly earnings of all wage 
earners in the cement industry were re- 
duced 0.6% to $.888 in August, largely be- 
cause lower-paid unskilled male workers 
comprised a larger proportion of all 
wage earners. Employment of the 
higher-paid skilled workers was reduced 
2.8% in the month period while employ- 
ment of unskilled wage earners was in- 
creased 3.2%, thus making skilled wage 
earners a smaller proportionate group. 

The number of hours worked in one 
week in August, 44.6, was 0.5% more than 
in July and partly offset the effect on 
weekly earnings of the lowered hourly 
earnings. As a result average weekly earn- 
ings declined only 0.2% and averaged 
$39.55 for all wage earners. 

Workers in petroleum refineries aver- 
aged $1.288 an hour in August or 1.3% less 


thari in July. Increased employment and 
shorter working hours were the principal 
contributory factors. In August, the work 
week consisted of only 46.5 hours, or 0.9% 
less than the 46.9 hours averaged in July. 
Weekly earnings fell 2.3% to $59.84. 


AIRCRAFT AND SHIPBUILDING 


Average hourly earnings of all wage 
earners in aircraft factories rose 0.6% 
from July to August and reached a new 
peak level of $1.185 as a result of higher 
hourly earnings paid to both female and 
skilled male workers. Employment of both 
these classes of workers was substantially 
reduced, those let out being the lower- 
paid, less-experienced workers. The aver- 
age number of hours worked in one week 
and consequently premium overtime pay- 
ments were also curtailed. On the other 
hand the number of unskilled male work- 
ers was expanded and hourly earnings de- 
clined; but this group of workers consti- 
tute so small a portion of all wage earn- 
ers that the decline in their hourly earn- 
ings had a negligible effect on the earnings 
of all wage earners combined. The aver- 
age number of hours worked by all wage 
earners in the industry was 45.3 a week 
and the weekly return of $53.69 had been 


footnotes on page 301. 


exceeded only in June and July of this 
year. 

A slight reduction in the number of male 
wage earners employed in shipyards as 
well as longer working hours contributed 
toward raising hourly earnings of all wage 
earners to a new peak of $1.352 in August. 
While the number of female workers re- 
mained virtually unchanged in the month 
period, this group worked slightly longer 
hours so that their hourly and weekly 
earnings also rose. The average weekly 
earnings of all wage earners rose to a sec- 
ondary peak level of $63.60. They had 
been higher only in November, 1943. 
Working hours were increased slightly and 
averaged 47.0 which was more than dur- 
ing any other month of this year except 
June. 


LABOR STATISTICS IN AUGUST 


Hourly earnings at $1.070 in August 
were 0.2% below those in July, 4.9% 
above those a year before, and 81.4% 
more than the average for 1929. 

Weekly earnings rose 0.1% to $48.89 in 
August. They exceeded those in August, 
1943, by 5.7% and the average for 1929 
by 71.2%. 

“Real” weekly earnings advanced 0.1% 
in August. As a result the quantity of 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS, AUGUST, 1944 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


UnsxILLED 


Average Earnings 


Weekly 


SEILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED 


Average Earnings 


Average Hours 


Average Hours 


Inpustsy 
Hourly 
Aug , July Aug. 

Agricultural implement..................... $ .949 |$ .947r/$44., § 
COLE Ta Re ete ee ae 1.114 | 1.1297] 49.4¢ 
Baatrandwhoewei gd. foie hcieacrevenons 454 
eg ee ae 966 

Rayon producingecc pcicte os Mon hanicas Lock “7193 
Be Se, BER is ee pee 754 
Electrical manufacturing. ..................4. “913 

RRO een By Ack Rie oe GHW be x aah 894 

Hosiery and knit goods? 2k ois foKinne Clean 756 
LOIS La oer ap anata ae pe ae Cp .908 
Leather tanning and finishing................ 698 
Pammber and millwork. 5). 6. wise an bac nb .788 
Le a ee ee ee er . 802 
Paintand varnishes. eft, Sete Soke ee 855 
BEPSMANCI DUI een Gee kk ela c hse. 765 
ina ee a eee aN .750 
Eretting—book’and jobsilo ffs. ees 5285 850 
Printing—news and magazine............... 815 
Rubber 


2. Other rubber products 
WVOOL etree OL IN ee SO Ph 
1. Woolen and worsted goods 
2. Other woolen products®................. 
Foundries and machine shops................. 
PPL OUIries ee Ie rs cea te nee es ees 


S-sHeayyequipment <2. ¢ «ci cseetewinis ise 
4. Hardware and small parts............... 
Sather products. Hewes te Soe e ee wes 


per Week per 
Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
July Aug. July Aug. July 

A .191 |$1.1907/%55.93 |$55.877r| 47.0 47 .0r 
A : 413 | 1.4187) 64.77 | 64.467] 45.8 45.5r 
2 4 898 890 | 39.14 | 38.84 43.6 43.6 
8 Sif 249 | 1.253 | 57.16 | 57.50 45.8 45.9 
att 6 033 | 1.034r| 45.16 | 45.317] 43.7 43.8r 
6 .0 . 902 .900 | 42.46 | 42.91 47.1 47.7 
mi) 0 .857 | 1.3597) 65.53 | 65.817] 48.3 48 .4r 
wll a) .107 | 1.105 | 54.04 | 52.86 48.8 47.8 
8 .0 .144 | 1.150 | 51.16 | 51.64 44.7 44.9 
2 1 .240 | 1.273 | 59.85 | 58.61 48.3 46.0 
3 5.9 .999 | 1.005 | 46.95 | 46.56 47.0 46.3 
suf 5 .207 | 1.209 | 55.05 | 56.30 45.6 46 .6 
8 .0 .088 | 1.089 | 55.76 | 57.91 51.3 53.2 
0 ne .120 | 1.126 | 53.67 | 54.20 47.9 48.1 
oof 8 . 992 .994 | 49.82 | 50.34 50.2 50.7 
.0 Ar} 1.088 | 1.0907} 51.97 | 52.717] 47.8 48.47 
0 0 .876 | 1.370 | 61.17 | 60.00 44.5 43,8 
0 8 .888 | 1.383 | 59.97 | 58.95 43 .2 42.6 
3 6 .873 | 1.359 | 67.17 | 65.79 48.9 48.4 
2 8 .455 | 1.439 | 70.90 | 69.12 48.7 48.0 
5 .0 .212 | 1.205 | 59.77 | 59.23 49.3 49.2 
si 6 .067 | 1.050 | 49.48 | 48.70 46.3 46.4 
1S 9 .049 |} 1.037 | 50.04 | 49.05 47.7 47.3 
9 5 .087 | 1.064 | 48.90 | 48.33 45.0 45.4 
3 A .289 | 1.292 | 61.98 | 62.12 48.1 48.1 
al .9 .226 | 1.239 | 59.44 | 58.81 48.5 47.5 
8 a) .226 | 1.241 | 60.56 | 61.85 49.4 49.9 
Sif 8 .393 | 1.374 | 65.96 | 65.14 47.3 AT 4 
A 8 .245 | 1.229 | 59.61 | 57.56 AT .9 46.8 
0 9 .252 | 1.273 | 60.31 | 61.61 48 .2 48.4 
Q 0 231 |$1.2357/$58.05 |$57.997| 47.2 47.0 
.6 5 .903 |$ .908 |$40.47 |$40.38 44.8 44.5 
.0 1 .320 | 1.338 | 61.68 | 63.36 46.7 47.4 
1 230 |$1.234 |$57.97 |$57.947r] 47.1 47.0 

.801 |$1.2937)861.44 |$61.297) 47.2 | 47.47 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do 
not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as re- 
duced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to a ier Various forms of wage equivalents are in use in 
industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which they 
play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account 
in a study of this character. 

1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and Taz Conrrerence Boarp. 

%Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. and 
Tae Conrerence Boarp. 

%Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 

‘Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and 
Tus ConrereNce Boarp. Beginning January, 1944, average weekly 


406 | 1.4027] 66.68 | 66.457) 47.4 | 47.4 


earnings and average hours per week are derived from the average 
number of wage earners and are not strictly comparable with those 
for previous months which were derived from the total number of 
wage earners in one week. 

Principally rugs. 

‘Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled 
and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 

alndexes of “real” earnings are based upon Taz ConrERENCE Boarp’s 
indexes of the cost of living in the United States on prewar budgets. 

bNot published from January, 1942 through May, 1944. Indexes for 
the intervening period peniahle on request. This step is consistent with 
security policies now in effect for Federal Government agencies. 


rRevised. = 


for each hour of work and $48.89 for 45.5 


goods and services that could be purchased 
in August was 3.2% larger than during 
August of last year and 63.2% more than 
in 1929. 

Hours per week were increased 0.1 hour 
or 0.2% in August. At 45.5 per week they 
were 0.4 hour or 0.9% longer than in the 
same month of 1943 but 2.8 hours, or 
5.8%, less than in 1929. 

Employment declined 0.6% in August 
and was 7.7% lower than a year before but 
was still 35.9% above the average for 1929. 


et 


Man hours were reduced 0.4% in Au- 
gust. They were 6.9% below the August, 
1943, level but 28.0% above the 1929 av- 
erage. 

Payrolls in August were 0.6% lower 
than in July and 2.5% under those of 
August of last year. Since 1929, however, 
they have advanced 132.7%. 


Payroll statistics in August show that 
wage earners in the twenty-five manufac- 
turing industries combined received $1.070 


had been in July. 


hours of work. Because living costs re- 
mained unchanged from July to August, 
the quantity of goods and services that 
could be purchased with their weekly in- 
come was 0.1% more than in July. Be- 
cause the number of workers was smaller 
in August, total man hours worked and 
total payrolls disbursed were less than they 


Erxet B. Dunn 
Division of Labor Statistics 
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Cost of Living 
in September 


IVING costs of the average wage earn- 
Is er’s family in the United States de- 
clined 0.1% in September, after having 
advanced a similar amount in the pre- 
ceding month, and thus returned to the 
July level of 105.0 (1928=100). Food 
costs dropped 0.4% from August 15 to 
September 15, with seasonally lower prices 
in fresh fruits and vegetables responsible. 
Rises in the major components recorded 
for the month were slight, 0.2%, and oc- 
curred in clothing prices and in items of 
the sundries group. There was no monthly 
change in fuel and light. The next quar- 
terly survey of rents will be made in Oc- 
tober, 1944, and it is assumed that in the 
intervening months since the last survey 
in July, 1944, no change has taken place. 

The Board’s cost of living index on a 
wartime basis over the year rose 1.8%. 
The increase in the weighted average of 
all items since August, 1939, has been 
25.0% while since January, 1941, base 
date of the Little Steel formula, it has 
amounted to 22.1%. 


The purchasing value of the 1923 dollar 
rose to 95.2 cents in September, compared 
with 95.1 cents in August, and 97.0 cents 
@ year ago. 


INDIVIDUAL CITY SURVEYS 


In thirty-seven of the sixty-three in- 
dustrial cities surveyed monthly by Taz 
Conrerence Boarp, total living costs de- 
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Cost of Living in the United States 
Source: THE CONFERENCE BoarD 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 


1929 1934 1939 1944 1936 1937 


clined from August 15 to September 15. 
The more important decreases—those of 
0.5% or more—occurred in seven cities: 
Birmingham, Chicago, Dayton, Memphis, 
Muskegon, Newark and Wilmington (Del- 
aware). No change occurred over the 
month in Des Moines, Lansing, Parkers- 
burg and Spokane, while in twenty-two 
other cities advances were recorded. The 
greatest of these was registered in Cleve- 
land where the rise in the weighted total 
amounted to 2.2%, reflecting the inclusion 
of the annual surveys of medical and den- 
tal fees, as well as of haircuts, and causing 
the average sundries figure in that city to 
increase by 8.7% over a month previous. 
Other monthly increases of note occurred 
in Denver, Grand Rapids, Lewistown, 


1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


Los Angeles, Minneapolis and Syracuse. 

Between September, 1943, and Septem- 
ber, 1944, the cost of living declined in 
only three cities: in Memphis by 0.2%, 
in Duluth by 1.4%, and in Newark by 
2.2%. In all other cities surveyed living 
costs over the year rose. Those where the 
rise amounted to 3.0% or more are: Chat- 
tanooga, Cleveland, Green Bay, Milwau- 
kee, Sacramento, Toledo and Trenton. 

Revised indexes for Richmond and Seat- 
tle are published here for the first time. 
They are not comparable with data pre- 
viously published but the two complete 
series are available upon request. 


Heten S. Hi 
Division of Labor Statistics 


COST OF LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Clothing Fuel and Light Purchasing 
Date Sundries Value of 
Total Men’s | Women’s | Total? | Electricity Gas = lar 
Index Numbers, 1928=100 
1943 September.............. 103.1 112.04 90.8 89.8 99.5 80.1 92.6 67.2 94.6 107.4 97.0 
tober cate nn 103.7 112.6 90.8 90.6 99.7 81.4 92.7 67.2 94.6 108.6 96.4 
November 103.7 112.1 90.8 90.9 100.0 81.7 93.1 67.2 94.6 109.1 96.4 
December 103.9 111.9 90.8 91.1 100.2 81.9 94.9 67.2 94.6 110.0 96.2 
1944 January................ 103.9 111.1 90.8 91.2 100.4 82.0 95.1 67.0 94.6 110.5 96.2 
February 103.4 109.6 90.8 91.6 101.0 82.1 96.0 67.0 94.6 110.6 96.7 
Matehiags cia satares 103.4 109.2 90.8 91.7 101.2 82.2 95.3 67.0 94.6 111.5 96.7 
ADTIL Stet ceca t trices 104.1 110.1 90.8 91.9 101.6 82.2 95.3 67.0 94.6 112.8 | 96.1 
Maysnastivoss sch meen & 104.4 110.7. 90.8 92.3 101.8 82.8 95.3 67.0 94.6 113.2 95.8 
June..... Meet atete satein eave c 104.4 110.6 90.8 92.5 101.8 83.1 95.1 67.0 94.6 113.3 95.8 
Duly ey ie ee « BOE 105.0 111.9 90.9 92.5 101.9 83.1 95.1 66.9 94.5 113.3 95.2 
AUgiUstisy tectacde Pst. of 105.1 111.96 90.9 93.0 102.1 83.9 95.1 66.9 94.5 113.4 95.1 
September.............. 105.0 111.5¢ 90.9 93.2 102.3 84.1 95.1 66.9 113.6 95.2 


94.5 
Percentage Changes 


Aug. 1944 to Sept. 1944 —.1 | 0.4 0 40.2] +0.2 | +02 Os eaes 20 0 na 
-1944...... 2) +0. : +0.2 0.1 
Sept. 1948 to Sept. 1944... #1.8-) 40.4 +0.1 | +3.8 | 42.8 | 45.0 | +2.7 | 0.4 | 0.1 | 45.8. |. 218 


1Since October, 1943; data on housing collected quarterly, January 15, April 15 July 
15, and October 15. It is assumed ince July, 1944. 
1 ae ot pee ¢ eae bs occurred since July, 1944 


aBased on food price indexes of Tam Conrarence B f 
bBased on food price indexes for August 15, 1944, shee ess egies 
Based on food price indexes for September 14, 1944. 


COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS 
Source: Tue Conrrrence Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939 =100 Changes Jan., 1939 =100 Changes 
Crrr Aug. 1944 | Sept. 1943 Crrr Aug. 1944 | Sept. 1948 
Sept. 1944 | Aug. 1944 | Sept. 1948 to to Sept. 1944 | Aug. 1944 to to 
Sept. 1944 | Sept. 1944 Sept. 1944 | Sept. 1944 
Akron Chicago 
ROOUE EIN Serie uases Sales 146.4 147.7 150.5 -0.9 Se A PK Ae, a ee 143.0 144 
Housings. «onc vcnet 118.8 1138.8 118.7 0 +0.1 | Housing!............ 105.8 105 
Clothing s.0.9e 6 oo sn sk « 125.8 | 125.3 | 121.4 0 +8.2 | Clothing............ 129.9 | 129 
Fuel and light........ 112.5 112.5 109.0 0 +8.2 | Fuel and light....... 98.9 
Housefurnishings. .... 119.0 | 118.4] 118.4 +0.5 +0.5 | Housefurnishings....| 125.6 | 125 
Sundries.cciewcnk sks 118.6 118.7 115.2 -0.1 +8.0] Sundries............ 116.3 116 
Se 1 5 6 0.3 +0.4 4 


Fuel and light........ 
Housefurnishings..... 


Sundries............. 


Ce i ei 


Fuel and light....... 
+2.0 | Housefurnishings. ... 
DSUNGTIOS. circ cies - 


eee etree e eee weeees) AVU.D | LUL.90 | LYVYU.D TU .D | TU. b fF BUG. ce ewe renases 


eee e weer erence)! LUY.H | IU0.4 | LU0.4 | Vo | Vo ft SRVUSTE Bes cee reece es 


Fuel and light... .2 2. Fuel and light... 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings. ... 
Sundries... S00. +55 shiitelet-bompopeangoe 


ee a) 
ee ee 


eee eee ee eene 


1 6S, See ANG Syn cern tees 

Folat light. Fuel and light....... 

ishings..... Housefurnishings.... 
Housefurnishings..... gs 


SS eae ee Sundriess.cn.... come 


oy 


ee ee eee ew eeee 


ING Salas sees 
Fuel and light....... 


Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries: cntics.sicle ais 


) 


eee ewe ee eeee 


Clothing swiic ase os 
Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. ... 


see ewer ene 


ed 


Sundries.........+..- 
Weighted Total. ... 


Detroit 
=I Bt [ROOd . cicracs, ss. 0-2 ots ale 
eee Ma | Pere eee 
lothing............- aia Fiche sence: 
i 5 el an sperepenice 
as ae mages +3.6 Housefurnishings. ... 
Sundries........... Z +5.6 | Sundries...........- 


+3.0 Weighted Total.... 


1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. sp nhs ee eS og 


"4 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 
Source: ‘I'am CONFERENCE BoarD 


Nore: These inderes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Percentage 


Index Numbers 
Changes 


Jan., 1939 =100 


Percentage 
Changes 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989 =100 


ts Aug. 1944 | Sept. 1943 se tsitl aeeeaiehcestiots Aug. 1944 Sept, 1948 
. . . O 
Sept. 1944 | Aug. 1944 | Sept. 1948 se oe eh p ug. P Bept 1944 | Sept. 1044 
Duluth Indianapolis 
Food... ease cscs 136.4 137.57r} 145.7 -0.8 6.4 sess ees eee ones 5 —0.2 +1.9 
Housing ney nsohne 100.2 | 100.2} 100.2 0 0 UVseeicrie Aon ering ; : ; 0 0 
Clothing #iime. 4: 9p 135.2 | 186.1] 128.1]| -0.7| 45.5 Pes HFG Cecil 0 | +3.9 
Fuel and light........ 107.5 | 107.5} 105.3 O | +2.1 | Fuel and light....... 0 +3.5 
Housefurnishings. .... 144.7 | 144.7 | 187.7 0 +5.1 | Housefurnishings. .. . : 0 +0.6 
Sundries.n cre 112.0] 112.0] 110.9 0 aE Oa |noundries eect : ; ‘ 0 +4.2 
Weighted Total.....} 121.4 121.97} 123.1 —0.4 -1.4 | Weighted Lotal..... ‘ ‘ ; : +2.3 
Erie, Pa. j 
Pood screen eco 151.6 152.0) 155.3 || -0.3 | -2.4 | Hood............... 
Housing! weeckine oe 110.0 | 110.0 INN cee even 
Clothing Aemcr ease. 142.2 | 142.2 Clothing.) ieee. 
Fuel and light........ 113.0 | 113.0 Fuel and light....... +0.7 
Housefurnishings..... 130.0 | 130.0 Housefurnishings. ... +2.6 
Sundries 2iedscienes 125.0 | 125.2 Sundries............ +7.2 
a2 4] 130.1] -0.2} +0.8 | Weighted Lotal..... 


cele @seesceviese) SVU J LOO. fo LEU TEU Eee Pe CONE aie onic) le lei 9) 0:10) 0 01010) 3 


Fuel and light....... 


Fuel and light........ 


Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries™ erste gan Sundries. 57 etaascs +6.4 
Weighted Total..... : : .1 | +2.0 |] Weighted Total..... 


Fo0d ss csecis ccs cen: =1°6, |} Food. 225 temic cians 

Housing’: | 2. seceites. n.a. | Housing!............ 

Clothing fuscactewren 2 +6.2 } Clothing............ 

Fuel and light........ +7.2 | Fuel and light....... 

Housefurnishings. .... 133.7 +0.1 } Housefurnishings. ... : 

Sundries............. 114.0 +3.7 | Sundries............ 119. +4.1 


cere ee oevrececee es] LHVL.A | LHD.L | 2BO.4 YO P.O TUL GE FF BPOOG.. cc cere ere nae 


Swlsisheleleléie sie ape eee Nh LUO | AUC Os oe Ue ee A) EOS reise 915.0 eelelele » 


Fuel and light........| 110.9] 110.9] 108.9] o | 441. Fuel and light....... +2.6 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings.... +6.5 
Sundries........... sth Sundries............ +2.3 


Weighted Total..... : : .4 | Weighted Total..... 


wee reece eee ese ee, LVD-D f 40H.YV  L487.0 YO TU.D | PH.D JF BOOK. , were rare cenee 


re ey 


sewer eceeceee| LVV.F | ADD.B ) 440.0 | TUM.) PH.D F VAOULMIDNE. .. . cee eee ee 


Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings. .. . 
Sundries.......... Sieve Sundries............ 


Weighted Total. .... : 5 | Weighted Total..... 


Cveececcvcccconcs| A2N0.U | AHO. | 298.0  FYV.U | “U.S | BOOK... cctevccvcecn 


Wis 0 eye cle eic1ee erat SVG § Fo VOLE 1 AU. E OO MO OR OF SEO es cc ces cere 


Clothing.............| 127.2 | 127.2] 124.7]) 0 | +2.0 ] Clothing..........2. 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. .... Housefurnishings. ... 
IMM GIIOS siayciereelaisveusieleis F .9 | Sundries......... see 


Weighted Total..... 


a) 


Ce 


Weighted Total..... 125.5 


1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15, It is assumed no change has occurred since July, 1944. n.a. Not available. rRevised 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 


Source: Tar CONFERENCE Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939 =100 Changes Jan., 1989 =100 Changes 
ITy "i Ciry 
Aug. 1944 | Sept. 1943 Aug. 1944 | Sept. 1943 
Sept. 1944 | Aug. 1944 | Sept. 1943 to _ to Sept. 1944 | Aug. 1944 | Sept. 1943 m6 Mis 
Sept. 1944 | Sept. 1944 Sept. 1944 | Sept. 1944 
Milwaukee Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Food. Merete arers)s «sferolars 144.1 187.6 +0.6 sted | ROOG, ate treeen cee. 144.3 144.1 145.2 +0.1 -0.6 
Housing! aatele e eleiasarale 103.4 1038.4 0 0 Housings sauce cet: 104.2 104.2 104.2 0 0 
Clothing. ws cee eee eee 135.0 131.0 0 +3.1 Clothing a Sort EG ae 124.7 124.7 124.1 0 
Fuel and light........ 109.8 107.6 0 +2.0 | Fuel and light....... 94.6 94.6 94.6 0 
Housefurnishings. .... 128.9 126.0 0 +2.3 | Housefurnishings....} 128.9} 128.4] 125.0 
Sundries) 4s. 0.8 cs 1 112.6 0 BSal i OUNGTICS scm. ey nie: 112.7} 112.8] 109.6 
Sar Pas 3 an, 0 0 2 
Minneapolis 
HOGG ste taneien. kak: 151.8 149 .2 OH etaleee ld eeteeare sD A OOS cbetirate Stele. o ese etfeve 8 8 1 
Housing’... 3.53.25 a < 108.7 | 108.7 Seto oe Ol eee ON) PELOUSING*.5 35.5576 /etarets: 5 9 9 9 
Glothing! 9.4... 2. 184.2 | 133.9 5 sRediote «tes a .9| 125.6 
Fuel and light tere ate. atts 3 104.3 104.3 mail Fuel and light Saisteusiets 110.1 110.0 106.5 
Housefurnishings..... 122.8 | 121.8 2 Housefurnishings....| 129.6 | 128.4] 121.1 
SHMGTIOSS ee. oh Ses 115.5 115.5 8.2 Sundries. ccs. 4. eee 122.7] 122.7] 110.9 
i Q 3 4] +0.7) +2.3 | Weighted Total..... 1 A 0 


Ce 


Fuel and light....... 110.3] 110.3] 110.3 
Housefurnishings....} 118.8} 118.8} 118.2 
Sundries f%.,si0 oeeles 115.5 | 115.5) 111.4 


Ce ee a ay 
Co eee 


Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries............ 


Gothmgs~ >... <6 ds. 
Fuel and light........ 
Housefurnishings 
Sundries: ..c- <% -.. smd 


Glothing?=.o~ ss. ss 2 Clothing............ 

Fuel and light......... Fuel and light....... 
ousefurnishings..... : . ‘ 3 .6 | Housefurnishings. .. .| - 

Cis eae Ok ; ; ' : .9 | Sundries............ 


-O fF MeO | TV. L | POO... peer ence evvee 
ear rececessccoss S25 .0 | ABU. 


re re 
eco cece seceoes| LUVULO | 4UU.0  4UU. 


; : : : a fin Ps SEC ; 
ot eter ; ; 

i 0 Fuel and light....... 0 +3.7 
te eee abiin arr tots meer Sapa eeta Rec d ime era Beep seen pe Me lace 
Sundries; sa0rnwe «<5. ; : ; ; .4 | Sundries...... eS 0 +3.7 


—_—— | | | | 


: ai ; ; : “1 | Weighted Total... 
Rochester 


ed 


‘ 103.9 103.9 0 0 
; igor. ‘5 | 130.9] 198.5] +0.5| +2.3 
ee SP pan os : P ; Saleen Oo age 
Housefarnichin gs... 135.8 | 186.1} +0.1] -0.1 
bu ics OLR RIS Ot 11S, 1 fey. | 9,62) Sundrieaz a. 5,5 «20 128.1 | 192.0 Ni bea 
"Weighted "Total ES 124.5 127.4 125.8 +0.3 +1.6 
surveyed quarter! 7 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. It is assumed no change has occurred since July, 1944, : 
on data ot pe SS ieee published. Data for earlier months available upon request. — ~ rRevised 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 


Source; Tam CONFERENCE Boarp 


Note: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities 


Percentage 


Index Numbers 
ndex um Changes 


Jan., 1939 =100 


Index Numbers Percentage 


Jan., 1939 =100 


i Aug. 1944 | Sept. 1948 Aug. 1944 | Sept. 1948 
t Sept. 1944 | Aug. 1944| Sept. 1943] to 
Sept. 1944 Sept. 1944 a in A Sept. 1944 | Sept. 1944 
Rockford, Il. 

B00d ss. se tne ees -1.8 40.2% | Foods. dee astele seks 141.0 141.0 144.4 0 2.4 
Housing’............. 0 +0.1 | Housing’............. 102.0 102.0 102.0 0 0 
Clothing SnSes0onsth +3.4 +7.0 ]| Clothing............ 124.0} 124.0] 121.8 0 +2.2 
Fuel and light........ 0 +1.6 | Fuel and light....... 133.9 | 183.9] 1383.5 0 +0.8 
Housefurnishings. .... 0 —0.2 | Housefurnishings:...| 133.5} 133.5 | 1382.3 0 +0.9 
Sundries............. 0 +2.6 | Sundries............ 114.9] 114.9] 109.8 0 +4.6 
Weighted Total..... 124.9 124.9 124.2 0 +0.6 


ctcetovveccesscee! 290.0 | 229.0 7° £90.89 0 UCL | SV k fe Uhels wa sccecedsioese 


NOGe. COO CONOOn ; : : 0 sg Piaf sal eteratere 
Clothing... sues : : ; : Ing oe ators . 
Fuel and light........ 0 | Fuel and light....... . 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings.... 8 
Sundries. Stier E Sundries. ....... Set +1.7 
Weighted Total..... Weighted Total.... 
St. Louis 
(Rood meres fh otee sen: 145.2 145.8 | 147.6] -0.4]} -1.6] Hood............... 
Housing! 3.-$6< s1cci00% 105.8 | 105.8} 106.0]/ 0 | -0.2] Housingt............ 
Clothing asso.) «con's 127.9 | 127.9 ing Asa achaed 
Fuel and light........ 114.7 | 114.7 Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. .... 119:3 | 118.4 Housefurnishings. ... : ; 
AGIOS eraistlaeeccles 111.4 111.4 Sundries............ 126. 126. +13 
sisters 0 2 


Chthine, Lae Saat eae : : 3 ¢4 | Clothing 5% ...0. ae : 
Fuel and light........ F : L d .O | Fuel and light....... +1.5 
.4 | Housefurnishings. ... +3.1 
Sundries............ +2.4 


ee ee es 


CO 


Clothing: Fee 08.00 


Fuel and light....... +2.0 
Housefurnishings. ... +1.5 
ater ett cena atee +3.8 
| Weighted Total....} 125.8 +1.0 
‘Rents surveyed quarterly, J , April 15, July 15, . Iti occurred si , 1944. 
Revised data, at Sareeriblge tiie Bukit pot + ioe, ginny iadige Jeena Sere upon fasoce oa rRevised. 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, COST OF LIVING IN 4 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS 
aa Aug, 1044 Sept, 1948 Eee Aug. J044 Sept. 1948 Aug. 1944 | Sept. 1943 art Aug. 1944 | Sept. 1948 
Sept. 1944 | Sept. 1944 Sept. 1944 | Sept. 1944 Sept. 1944 | Sept. 1944 Sept. 1944 | Sept. 1944 
Evansville, Ind. Joliet, Til.? Lewistown, Pa. Trenton, N. J. 
Food......... +0.4 | -2.0| Food......... -0.1 | +1.5-|Pood.......... +0.6| -1.6 | Food......... ~0.6 
Housing’ ...... 0 0 | Housing'...... 0 0 |Housing!...... 0 0 | Housing...... 40'3 
Clothing. seeee 0 +3.4 | Clot ween} 10.7 +5.3 |Clothing....... +5.2 | +11.0 | Clothing...... 0 +3.8 
Fuel and light.| +0.1 |] +3.9 Fuel and light.) +0.8 | +1.9 |Fuel and light..| +0.9 | +7.5 | Fuel and light. +0.2 -0.2 
H’sefurnishings| +0.7| +2.4 | H’sefurnishings} +3.9 | +6.1 |H’sefurnishings. 0 +1.0 | H’sefurni 0.2) 40.6 
Sundries...... 0 | +10.2 | Sundries...... 0 +2.4 |Sundries....... 0 +1.7 | Sundries. ..... 0 | +12.0 


W'ghted Total] +0.2 | +2.4 1 W’ghted Total] +0.3 | +2.3 | W’ghted Totall +0.9 | +1.4 | W’ghted Total] 0.2 | +48.1_ 
1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. It is assumed no change has occurred since July, 1944, Includes Lockport and Rockdale, 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—PREWAR BUDGETS 


Source: TH 
# ConFERENCE Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1989 = 100 


Weighted Total Food Housing* Clothing Fuel-Light 


hate alee ae House Furnishings Sundries 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept Aug. Se 
2 ' pt. Aug. Sept. 
does | eed | ieee | ocr | Sees | tos | Seas | fo | Sei | Ask | Set | te | ich | ik 
United States! .. 
ea Riciars _ 0 | 105.0 | 111.3 | 111.6 90.9 | 90.9 93.2 93.0} 95.8 | 95.7 a a 113.8 | 113.6 
Akron... 0. 0s0s00+. 7.8 | 128.1 | 146.8 | 148.0] 113.8 | 113.8 | 195.3 | 125.3 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 11 rT 
ARiA A Ce ves USS 125.2 | 125.0r] 149.9 | 149.47] 99.2 | 99.2 | 12 MD TERS | AIS Sil gl18 Ash ea eee 
oi ee eaten Etna bebe : 7.2 | 127.0r| 118.1 | 113.1 | 119.1 | 118.6 | 118.2 | 118.2 
Baltix 6 | 148.9 | 108.2 | 103.2 | 129.0 | 128.2 | 107.5 | 10 
irmingham........... 128.1 | 128.6 | 154.0 | 155.6 | 105.7 | 105.7 a Se Beam enna Pease | pee 
Race oe Reel treaties: 7 | 180.1 | 129.8 | 108.9 | 108.9 | 120.2 | 120.2 | 121.3 | 121.3 
; 'g | 187.2 | 108.5 | 108.5 | 128.8 | 198.3 | 122.6 
Bridgeport............ 126.9 | 126.4 | 139.2 | 137.6} 1 1G.) 12256 .| 128,6.1.122.6 | 116 Soe 
aus 6 | 106.5 | 106.5 | 128.3 | 128.6 | 120.0 | 120.0 | 126.6 | 126.6 | 128.5 | 128.5 
Soke Seg ca 124.0 | 198. 
Paearmacexss penis 124.0 198 8 141.8 141.2 | 114.8 | 114.3 | 120.7 | 120.6 | 108.6 | 108.6 | 129.4 | 129.9 | 114.6 | 114.6 
2 ‘Srl 159.4 | 160.67] 108.8 | 103.3 | 122.8 | 123.1 | 100.7 | 100.7 
Chicagocsen ernscncss 123.5 | 124.0 | 142.7 | 144.4] 105.8 | 1 MA La eA Ba ieee 
CSc ae <eapsnar 128.5 | 124.0 | 142.7 | 144-4 | 106. 05.8 | 129.9 | 129.9} 98.9| 98.9 | 195.4 | 125.1 | 117.6 | 117.6 
Cleveland............. 127.8 | 125.8r| 140.7 | 140.0r 109.7 oe ET I Bee OE a Beare bebe 
Neg alae 127.8 | 125.81] 140.7 | 140.07) 109. 09.7.1 183.7 | 133.7 | 105.9 | 105.7 | 130.0 | 180.0 | 128.3 | 120.5 
pe Ar] 144. r| 105.6 | 105.6 | 127.1 | 127.1 | 89.1 | 89.1 | 129.3 | 129.3 | 120.3 | 120.3 
ay OR Tc Ga as, < ety Wie ars 
edie sh 124.4 125. Or 142.5 144.67] 105.9 | 105.9 | 124.2 | 124.2 | 105.9 | 105.9 | 128.7 | 129.5 | 120.1 | 120.1 
Denver... --.+++0+++. 125.6 | 125.37 140.8 189.9r 108.6 105.6 | 190.4 | 190.4 | 101.6 | 101.6 | 198.7 | 139.4 | 124.1 | 124.1 
Detroit... ............| 128.8 | 129.8 | 145.7 | 147.5 | 107.0 “eo oe ncaa Ge et Rees eappcaed Pepa er 
Dalsth<eeee ok. 123.0 | 1298 4r| 186.7 | 137.87] 100.2 | 100.2 Jats a pend eae Ren ae Pie oi 
Frye aera 128.0 | 128.47] 186.7 | 187.8 ‘2 | 195.2 | 196.1 | 107.5 | 107.5 | 140.4 | 140.4 | 117.4 | 117.4r 
eae ‘2 | 110.0 | 110.0 | 142.2 | 142.2 | 113.0 | 118.0 | 129.9 | 129.9 | 127.1 | 127.7 
Fall B Sa ae 195.7 125.6 186.4 186.1 104.3 | 104.3 | 194.7 | 184.7 | 116.6 | 116.6 | 117.8 | 118.2 | 126.3 | 126.3 
Grand Rapids......... 129.9 | 198-4 | 145.2 | 143.0 | 100.5 106.5 a iene oe ite Hi er ee Dae 
Green Bay, Wis... | 122°7 | 122.8 | 188.6 | 184.1] 10.8 | 102.8 | 188.9 | 183.4 | 108.9 | 108.9 | 199.4 | 129.3 | 120.4 120.4 
Houston. .... WW 193.5 | 193 3 | 144.0 | 143-1 | 105.7 | 105.7 | 197.2 | 127.2 | 84.8 | 84.8] 117.5 | 117.4] 121.2 | 121.2 
untington, a 126.6 | 196.7 | 146.9 | 147.3 | 111.7 | 111.7 | 127.3 | 127.3 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 129.2 | 129.3 | 117.0 | 117.0 
Indianapolis 127.9 | 128.0 | 149.7 | 150.1 | 107.9 | 107.9 
Seen ets ; ; 9 | 196.3 | 126.3 | 112.0 | 112.0 | 195.1 | 125.1 | 123.0 | 123.0 
Kansas City, Mo...... 193.9 | 123.9 | 183.5 | 184.4 | 105.2 | 105.2 | 190.5 | 128.6 | 109.5 | 109.5 | 128.2 | 122.9 | 125.7 | 125.6 
Dansing.--.-+-+-++++: 131 4 | 131.4] 166.3 | 166.1] 98.0| 98.0] 198.2 | 198.2 | 105.2 | 105.2 | 138.7 | 188.4 | 129.4 | 129.4 
Los Angeles. .......... 126.5 | 125.7 | 149.4 | 146.8 | 106.2 | 106.2 | 125.0 | 125.2] 98.4] 93.4 | 120.8 | 120.6 | 122.8 | 122.2 
Louisville............. 124.7 | 124.9 | 148.9 | 144.2r] 108.9 | 108.9 | 194.5 | 124.8 | 118.4 | 118.4 | 184.3 | 194.7 | 114.1 | 114.1 
Bhi RHise 2d &: 132.0 | 132.0 | 181.4 | 151.5 | 115.9 | 115.9 | 129.7 | 129.8 | 101.5 | 101.5 | 184.9 | 184.9 | 1256.6 | 125.6 
Meadville, Pa 127.3 | 197.3 | 146.5 | 146.3 | 110.8 | 110.8 | 119.9 | 119.6 | 112 
Se Pa Sie a. : : 1| 112.1 | 187.5 | 136.0 | 125.3 | 125.8 
Memphis eh eiiio cat 126 3 | 127.1 | 153.9 | 157.0 | 109.4 | 109.4 | 194.6 | 184.3] 98.4| 98.1 | 127.8 | 127.8 | 114.1 | 114.1 
M waukee............ 125.1 | 124.9 | 149.6 | 142.7 | 108.4 | 108.4 | 135.0 | 185.0 | 109.8 | 109.8 | 127.9 | 127.9 | 121.0 | 121.0 
Minneapolis Pee 1271 | 126.3 | 182.0 | 149.3 | 108.7 | 103.7 | 134.2 | 183.9 | 104.3 | 104.8 | 122.6 | 121.9 | 120.9 | 120.9 
Muskegon, Mich....... 181.1 181.9 158.8 161.9 115 2 | 115.2 | 193.4 | 192.0 | 114.6 | 114.6 | 120.1 | 120.6 | 120.6 | 120.6 
Pisa mei Ar] 135. ‘orl 101.4 | 101.4 | 196.4 | 126.3 | 102.8 | 102.8 | 192.6 | 182.9 | 119.4 | 119.4 
te at nape age 120.0 | 120.1 | 135.3 | 185.9 | 105.8 | 105.3 | 126.9 | 127.2 | 111.8 | 111.8 | 124.4 124.4 | 111.6 | 111.6 
EST) 129 1 | 129.6 | 147.9 | 149.4 | 110.6 | 110.6 | 182.3 | 182.6 | 88.2] 88.2 | 124.8 | 123.5 | 121.0 | 121.0 
Na ¥ orks. fos sivas 124.0 | 124.1 | 145.7 | 146.1 | 100.8 | 100.8 | 120.8 | 120.2 | 117.2 | 117.2 | 181.2 | 180.0 | 114.3 | 114.4 
oS See 125.7 | 125.7 | 148.8 | 148.5 | 100-6 | 100.6 | 127.0 | 127.0 | 106.5 | 106.5 | 139.9 | 189.9 | 121.2 | 121.2 
Parkersburg, W. Va....| 125.2 | 125.1 | 144.3 | 144.8 | 104.2 | 104.2 | 124.7 124.7] 94.6| 94.6 | 128.9 | 128.4] 116.4 | 116.5 
Philadelphia........... 126.3 | 126.5 | 139.5 | 140.4 | 102.9 | 102.9 | 130.1 | 129.9 | 110.1 | 110.0 | 127.0 | 126.3 | 125.1 | 125.1 
Pittsburgh............ 124.6 | 124.9 | 142.4 | 143.2 | 105.7 | 105.7 | 129.3 | 180.07] 110.3 | 110.3 | 118.3 | 118.3 | 118.9 | 118.9 
Portland, Ore........- 127.9 | 197.8 |-144.4 | 144.5 | 110.0 | 110.0 | 140.5 | 189.6 | 124.9 | 124.9 | 120.7 | 120.67) 118.5 | 118.5 
Providence.........++- 124.9 | 125.1 | 141.7 | 142.57] 108.8 | 103.8 | 184.3 | 188.7 | 115.8 | 115.4 | 126.2 | 126.2 | 120.2 | 120.2 
Richmond’............ 197.1 | 127.4 | 157.1 | 158.4 | 108.1 | 103.1 | 129.8 | 129.8 | 104.8 | 104.8 | 121.2 | le1.2 | 117.1 | 117.1 
Roanoke, Va.......... 197.0 | 127.2 | 149.9 | 150.7 | 120.8 | 120.8 | 118.5 | 117.7 | 107.9 | 107.9 | 122.0 | 121.9 | 117.0 | 117.0 
Rochester...........+- 197.9 | 127.5 | 146.0 | 144.7 | 108.9 | 103.9 | 181.5 | 180.9 | 117.9 | 118.0 | 185.8 | 195.8 | 128.3 | 128 3 
Rockford, Ill.......... 132.5 | 182.9 | 145.6 | 148.2 | 138.1 | 198.1 | 129.9 | 125.6 | 119.6 | 118.6 | 181.2 | 181.2 | 121.4 121.3 
Sacramento........... 127.4 | 127.1 | 148.1 | 147.6 | 104.1 | 104.1 | 187.8 | 187.4} 80.8 | 80.8 | 144.4 | 144.0 | 122.1 | 122 1 
Ge) Louie Serge. 35 1950 | 125.1 | 144.5 | 145.1 | 105.8 | 105.8 | 127.9 | 127.9 | 114.7 | 114.7 | 118.7 | 118.2 | 116.1 116.0 
BasPanlre es ac. 55: 122.8 | 123.2 | 141.1 | 142.5 | 100.9 | 100.9 | 124.5 | 124.2 | 106.6 | 106.6 | 126.3 | 126.3 | 120.8 120.9 
i Posen Oabiend 126.0 | 125.7 | 145.0 | 144.8] 100.9 | 100.9 | 198.5 | 182.0] 89.8] 89.7 | 119.9 | 119.9 | 122.4 122.2 
iP SEP 127.4 | 127.8 | 148.9 | 149.2 | 106.5 | 106.5 | 126.5 | 126.5 | 111.0 | 111.0 | 120.9 | 120.9 | 120.8 120.8 
Spokane..........++-- 125.2 | 125.1 | 139.6 | 139.5 | 102.0 | 102.0 | 124.0 | 124.0 | 198.9 | 188.9 | 182.9 | 192.9 117.9 | 117.9 
Syracuse.<cocecaeeFs-- 196-7 | 195.7 | 142.4 | 198.8 | 116.2 | 116.2 | 13.7 | 182.9 | 114.2 | 114.2 | 181.7 | 182.2 | 118 7 | 118.7 
WoledO. «22. «ees + 128.5 | 127.9 | 143.5 | 142.9 | 113.0 | 118.0 | 190.0 | 125.4 | 107.6 | 107.6 | 122.9 | 123.8 | 127.8 127.8 
Wausau, Wis........... 126.0 | 126.5 | 149.9 | 161.7 | 102.7 | 102.7 | 138.4 | 188.3 | 109.5 | 109.8 | 125.7 | 125.7 116.5 | 116.5 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 4 CITIES, PREWAR BUDGETS 
. 1944] Sept. 1943 Aug. 1944 Sept, 1048 ug. igo Sept.1 1948 Aug. 044 Sept. 1 1948]Aug. ign Sept. 1048 


43.9] +0.7| +2.2 


Evansville, Ind...... : ae 2 : 
3 Joliet, Tll.*. ..... is +5.7 +3.6 
Lewistown, Pa....... 


: 11923 =100. 2Data on rents are Galil genie (January 15; April 15; = 15; and Dane 15). 
tRevised data not ble with indexes previously publis Data for earlier mo av: vier upon a reget 2 

| 4Includes Lockport Feed Rockdale. eed | in sundries n.a.Not availab rRevised 
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Employment 
in August 


HE over-all total of persons at work 

or in uniform was 64.6 million in 
August. This figure shows no net change 
from the revised July total, although em- 
ployment in individual industry groups 
varied from a decline of 158,000 in agri- 
culture to a gain of 81,000 in manufac- 
turing during the month. 

The drop in farm employment reflects 
the expected lull before fall harvest op- 
erations. High wage rates, exchange of 
work between farms, as well as a less 
critical farm labor situation (attested to 
by the shorter working day of operators 
and hired help) continue to keep the num- 
ber of hired hands about 10% below that 
of a year earlier. 

The increase in factory workers from 
July to August reversed the downward 
trend of the past eight months in this 
category. Gains in wage-earner employ- 
ment were reported for half the major 
manufacturing groups, in both durable and 
nondurable sectors, although losses in the 
transportation equipment group were still 
large enough to cause a net decline in 
durable goods employment. 

Seasonal contractions in trade and the 
service industries were not sufficient to 
offset the continuing expansion of trans- 
portation employment and the increase in 
manufacturing. Hence, total civilian non- 
agricultural employment rose about 50,- 
000 over the month; it was approximately 
400,000 below the peak levels of 1943. 


MANPOWER SUPPLY 


The cutbacks which have been reported 
by procurement agencies to the WPB since 
machinery was set up last June for their 
handling with a minimum of dislocation 
have affected only a small fraction of 
workers thus far. In areas of labor short- 
age these have been reabsorbed or as with 
many women workers they have disap- 
peared from the labor market entirely. 

Even as large-scale cutbacks seem to 
grow more imminent with the approach of 
V-E day, so the opposite problem of keep- 
ing the “must” programs of production ade- 
quately manned continues to beset indus- 
try. The WMC reports in September a 
greater number of areas of acute labor 
shortage either existing or in prospect than 
there were in the early summer months. 
Cause for alarm was recently seen by a re- 
gional office of the’ commission located in 

-a “tight” labor area on the West coast. 
Here 4,000 to 6,000 workers have each 
month been leaving the area for their 
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Employment and Unemployment, August, 1942-August, 1944! 
In Thousands 


Distribution of Labor Force and Employment 


Unemployment... <0... 2.000.000 0 ocr asee ces 
Excess of employment over economic labor force. 
Total employment..............eeseeeeererers 


Agriculture.y ac iste ceyeisiei ole ie isielstelel ieielnieleiele fe 
Forestry and fishing...............2sseeeeeeers 
Totali industry cecietacsletelareterkersier eels tel eller 
Extraction of minerals...............eee0e005 
Manufacturing. .............-.-ccescssessees 
Construction: fe. sic tctstereoicis aie eceneereleszels 
Transportation casa icieysre clelcre cleVetolefe/eletelelelele'elele 
Publicsutilitiess9..0. occa .ivaee stelsterele ative aeteoedo\ 
Trade, distribution and finance.............-+++ 
Service industries (including Armed Forces).....- 
Miscellaneous industries and services..........- 


Emergency em 


ployment? 
WPA, CCC. and NYA (out-of-school)......... 
Not included in employment total. 


1Subject to revision. 


homes.in other places to resume peacetime 
activities. Different phases of war pro- 
duction do not occur simultaneously in 
all branches. Thus the requirements of 
the aircraft and shipbuilding programs 
are still diminishing while funds have re- 
cently been allocated for the construction 
of additions to existing munitions plants. 
When wartime manpower controls are no 
longer needed, the function of the commis- 
sion, according to Director McNutt, will 
shift to clearing job opportunities for war 
workers and veterans. 


IMPACT OF DEMOBILIZATION 


An estimate of the possible effect of 
military and industrial demobilization 
upon the various states has been attempt- 
ed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics.” To 
obtain a measure of the relative impact, 
the number of persons to be demobilized 
(Armed Forces in excess of 2.5 million 
and excess of manufacturing employees 


1Based on the assumption that demobilized servicemen 
and workers will constitute a problem for the state from 
whence they were inducted in the first instance, and in 
which they had wartime jobs in the second. 


1944 1948 1942 


August 


EEE 


August! July! June 


8,337 | 8,382 | 8,610 | 8,044] 2,768 


64,580 | 64,580 | 64,667 | 63,775 | 57,953 
10,824 | 10,982 | 11,320 | 11,261 } 11,319 
183 182 183 196 220 
21,513 | 21,373 | 21,329 | 22,436 | 22,173 
636 638 649 689 781 
15,437 | 15,356 | 15,392 | 16,436 | 15,065 


1,411 1,413 1,380 1,717 2,952 
3,050 2,987 2,928 2,564 2,328 

979 980 980 1,030 1,047 
7,416 7,352 7,422 
21,103 | 15,554 
1,460 1,456 1,449 1,426 1,265 


a a a a 572 


aNo longer in existence. 


in twelve “munitions” industries in March, 
1944, over 1940 level) is related to total 
employment in 1940 in each state. 

On the Pacific coast and in three states 
in the Great Lakes area, the Bureau esti- 
mates a demobilization of four persons for 
every ten employed in 1940. In an addi- 
tional nine states, predominantly north- 
eastern, there will be more than three de- 
mobilized persons for every ten in prewar 
jobs. Implications of these estimates must 
not be drawn too fine since demobilization 
will be a gradual process, and will involve 
shifts in the economy beyond the two 
measured above. 

Just as the dislocation of manpower in 
converting to war production posed differ- 
ent problems in the various sections of the 
country, so the readjustment after the 
war will be effected in each community 
on the basis of its prewar capacity to pro- 
vide employment, and of its wartime 
changes in population and facilities. 


Caryt R. FELDMAN 
Division of Business Statistics 


Strikes and Turnover Rates 


TRIKES starting during August were 
485, or 3.2% more than the previous 
month and 56.5% more than August a 
year ago, according to preliminary releases 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
These August strikes involved 190,000 
workers, or 31.0% more than July and 
79.2% more than August, 1943. The fig- 
ures relate only to disputes which origi- 
nated during the periods mentioned. 


The total number of man days idle dur- 
ing August because of all strikes in prog- 
ress was 935,000. This total shows an in- 
crease of 37.5% over the previous month. 
It also is 161.9%, or almost three times, 
greater than the same month a year ago. 
Although this figure is at a high level, it 
still does not include all the time lost by 
others who depend upon the materials and 
parts supplied by the striking persons. 


—— ees 


~ 


é. LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING DURING SEPTEMBER! 


Organization Affected 


American Car and Foundry Compan 
American Metal Products Gon anee ear tae 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation‘4 


J. E, Latta Construction Company™...... mcatciaranclsske 
Malleable Iron Company.................ce0ec0s 
Monsanto Chemical Company.................... 
Packard. Motor: Car-Company:\.. «5... crisis ne 
Pittsburgh Des Moines Company™................ 
Pittsburgh Steel Foundry Corporation™....... Aes 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company”... 
Republic Steel Corporation’..................000% 
Republic Steel Corporation™,.............0ccceeee 
Re Me Py PNGUSEPIORS ITIC SEs eo Sores id ok vin tants tie 
Timken Roller Bearing Company®,...... i 
Todd Shipyards Corporation®..................... 
Wallpaper manufacturers*.-.. 622 ohise odes cd needs 
Walworth Company........... sults ste Samees nite 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation®,................ 


2 18\\6 (0 6 014 oha 


ee 


levator onetat ores. eels eiccccaa sede dosnt s wie. 
Gravediggers and workers®......,............005- 
R. H. Macy & Company, Inc................000: 
Municipalvemployces® 2782610. os Aaoes vee aes 
National City Lines.......... ct etsert tees Foaielt co aye 
National Tea Company“....... sees ien ths ets ae sid 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Com- 


ec 


Triple Cities Transit Corporation.......... aptivsissanen 
PT TUCKAArLy €Fs 859 via sista siecos wrens ue 6 paataes inant 


TWalkout of 600 supervisory employees 
cause 6,000 to be out of work. " 
mStrike of 125 caused 600 to be idle. 
nWalkout of 178 caused 800 to be idle. 
_ oWork stoppage of 2,000 made 20,000 


: ; 7,000 other empl 
trike of 100 tire band builders made ‘Strike 
1,800 assembly line workers idle. employees. 
veral hun uStrike 
rOne hundred other workers were forced close down. 


to stop work on September 7 as a result of 
the strike of eight cranemen. One hundred 
and fifty additional workers were forced to 
stop on September 18. 
sStrike of 1,000 maintenance men forces 
to be sent home. 
of 20 bricklayers affects 300 


of 144 causes entire plant to 


; Number of 
Locstion Begun | Bdea | Workers 
Detroit, Mich. 9/18 sie 900 
East St. Louis, Il. 1 | 9/14 104 
Berwick, Pa. 22 25 8,000 
Detroit, Mich. 13 _ 1,000a 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 18 19 40 
Heidelberg, Pa. 13 19 165 
Kansas City, Kan. Q7 2,500b 
St. Louis, Mo. 20 a 65 
Bath, Me. Q7 29 8,500 
Bath, Me. 30 6,800 
Baltimore, Md. 20 : 1,010c 
Boston, Mass. 30 oe $,250d 
Muskegon, Mich. 18 oa 500 
Detroit, Mich. 23 25e| 7,250 
Detroit, Mich. 5 8 | 11,000f 
Duquesne, Pa. 14 17 3339 
Farrell, Pa. 6 1,600h 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15 24, 1,4702 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 22 22 72 
Chicago, II]. 8 9 2,684 
Detroit, Mich. 8 8 2,000k 
Detroit, Mich. 9 A 2,000 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15 16 1,000 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 19 85 
Wilmington, Del. 22 24 6,6001 
Toledo, Ohio Q a 600m 
Sandusky, Ohio 11 25 600 
Kearny, N. J. 25 | 10/1 150 
Detroit, Mich. 20 | 9/25 800n 
Detroit, Mich, 28 28 2,520 
Detroit, Mich. 29 30 2,500 
Detroit, Mich. 8 9 | 22,0000 
McKees Rocks, Pa. 15 17 90 
Akron, Ohio 21 a5 1,900p 
St. Louis County, Mo.| 18 ai 5 
Detroit, Mich. 6 ai q 
St. Louis, Mo. 19 - 1,100 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15 16 30 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15 16 300 
East St. Louis, Ill. 7 20 258r 
St. Louis, Mo. 1 2 150 
Cadillac, Mich. 19 21 170 
Monsanto, Ill. 15 16 25 
Detroit, Mich. 5 8] 8,000s 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 20 80 215 
Glassport, Pa. Q1 23 37 
Birmingham, Ala. 7 ee 850 
Gadsden, Ala. 19 As 320¢ 
Cleveland, Ohio 22 25 $,900 
Philadelphia, Pa, 20 ‘21 4,200 
Canton, Ohio 16 sid 1444 
Houston, Texas 11 is 8,500 
u 4 24 | 8,000 
Greensburg, Pa. 13 x6 2,500w 
Caldwell, N. J. Q ae 500 
Paterson, N. J. 80 | 10/5 | 17,2002 
New York, N. Y. 14 | 9/16 250y 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 10 13 500z 
Fairview, N. J. - 20 = 17 
New York, N. Y. 8 ,. 600 
Grosse Point, Mich. 22 fs 19 
Mobile, Ala. 2 A aa 
Chicago, III. 21 ae “bb 
Boston, Mass. 4-92 - 200 
New York, N. Y. 6 | 10/6 1265 | 
Binghamton, N. Y. 5| 9/5 cc 
Detroit, Mich. Q2 22 n.d. 


vA strike of 1,700 caused between 8,000 


and 9,000 to be idle. 


wPlant closed. 

zWalkout of 200 foremen and leaders 
tied up the work of 17,000 in the Wood 
Ridge plant and curtailed the work of 
26,000 more in other plants. 

ySlowdown mainly. - 

2One hundred thousand persons affected. 
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, Incomplete report based on informa- 
tion appearing in the press, 

2Foundry workers. 

3Ramapo-Ajax Division. 

‘Northside plant. 

5Carpenters in war production division. 

‘Sparrows Point tin plate mill. 

7Atlantic and Simpson yards. 

8Norge Machine Products Division. 

*Conner Avenue plant. 

10Clairton works, 

UCranemen and maintenance workers 
at the Irwin Works, 


"Dodge plant. 
Dodge Truck plant. 
\4Electricians at Neville Island shipyards. 


1sWhirler cranemen at Neville Island 
shipyards, 

16Inspectors in aviation division. 

"Kearny and Port Newark yards. 

Strike of coremakers tied up moulding 
department. 

WNo. 2 plant. 

Office workers—payroll clerks and 

timekeepers. 

21Laborers and car 
the Hug Company delayed work on the 
Granite City Engineer Depot. 

2Scarfers at Hazlewood plant. 

Southside plant. 

“Employees of construction company 
were excavating foundation for the Chevro- 
let Shell Forging Plant on the premises of 
the St. Louis Ordnance Plant. 

23Fabricating division employees at 
Neville Island plant. 

26Welders. 

*7Bessemer plant. 

28Gulfsteel works. ‘ 

Strike of 400 trainmen of the River 
Terminal Railway, a subsidiary, prevented 
8,500 employees of Republic Steel’s Corri- 
gan-McKinney plant from getting to work. 

*%Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

31Three plants affected. 

8Ten-inch mill, 

Houston Shipbuilding Company, a 
subsidiary, was affected. 
bstantially the whole wallpaper 
manufacturing industry was affected. 

%Curtiss-Wright Propeller Division. 

%*Wood Ridge plant. ; : 

"Two companies, East Side Omnibus 
Corporation and Comprehensive Bus Com- 
pany, were affected. These companies 
operate seven lines with 180,000 passengers - 


daily. 

Five downtown office buildings were 
affected —Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Frick Building, Frick Annex, Union Trust 
Com and Jenkins Arcade. 5 

Emplo ed by Fairview and Mount 
Moriah Cometesied and the Fairview 
Mausoleum. 


«Employees of Department of Public 

orks, 

41Store managers. 

42Readville Shops. pate 

4sEmployees of a dozen menu printing 
firms serving an estimated 1,000 restau- 
rants. . 

“Drivers who deliver motion picture 
films to theatres were idle. 


aStrike of 400 employees caused entire 

Pe ee toe of 125 for refusing to 
uspension o! men for refusing 

make uP lost time caused shutdown of 


mters working for 


lant. 
p Strike of 875 workers affected 635 
i b 
ere ‘usal of $00 men to work caused 
8,250 to be idle. 
eOnly a partial return of workers was 


eff 5 
fTwo hundred and sixty-five mainte- 
mance men ca approximately 11,000 
to be idle. es : 
gStrike of 88 pouring platform workers 
made $00 workers idle. 3 
}Strike of nine cranemen made 1,600 idle 
iStrike of 70 pilers and chippers made 
1,400 idle. ‘ 
{Strike of 684 made over 2,000 idle. 
IStrike of 84 rear axle assemblers forced 
nearly 2,000 other employees to be sent 


home, 
vee’ (Footnotes continued below) 


aaMore than 100 vehicles, which serve 
85,000 passengers daily, were idle. 

bbMost of the managers in Illinois shut 
down their stores, throwing clerks and 
meat cutters into idleness. 

ccAll bus drivers of line were idle, incon- 
veniencing thousands of war plant workers 
in Binghamton, Endicott and Johnson City 


n.a,Not available. 
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STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 


Date 


MODTUArY. oni cc ccceerecuision 
M 


Manufacturing 


Saeed a MRE ipa ETN, ota et 
Turnover Rate per 100 Employees! 


Produc- Separations® 
Man Days tion? 9 
Idle During aa Pi Accessions’ 
Workers Period 
Involved 

eo gee f] anv agit |e Bits loko ele hd GhiL Darin AL ce 5. $7.02 
“4 2. $6.59 

57 ie $9.82 

68 2. 65.20 

74 2. 56.91 

87 g. 50.05 
104 2. 52.16 

118 2. 42.59 

87 i 46.16 

109 1. 48.85 

126 1. 52.72 

168 8. 64.51 

212 , F 4. 91.62 
258 86.86 62.11 10.56 Ue 89.64 

260 7.6 5.6 .8 Myf a) 7.8 

264 8.3 6.3 .8 mf .5 7.6 

267 8.1 6.3 AY 6 5 put 

269 7.0 5.2 as .6 .5 ee 

268 6.4 4.5 6 6 zy f 6.6 

258 6.6 4.4 .6 6 1.0 5.2 

259 6.7 4.6 .6 aif 8 6.5 

259 6.6 4.6 6 6 8 5.5 

257 7.4 5.0 8 ait .9 5.8 

255 6.8 4.9 ae .6 6 5.5 

253 viel 5.8 7 6 6 6.4 

252 r7.1 75.4 7.6 Ck 4 5 77.6 

7248 76.5 ps.9 p.4 p.7 p.5 p62 

p250 n.d. n.d. na n.a. n.a. n.a. 


Nore: For back figures, see The Conference Board Management Record, June, 


1944, p. 170. 
1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
3Federal 


U annual production data are averages of monthly 4 hate 
*A separation is a termination of employment of any of the following kinds: quit, 
i Tryensted from one plant to another of the 


layoff, discharge, or miscellaneous. 
same company 


y are not considered as accessions or separ: 

‘A quit is a termination of employment, generally initiated by the worker because 
of his desire to leave, but sometimes due to his physical incapacity. Beginning with 
January, 1940, separate rates were computed for miscellaneous separations; 4. ¢., 


5A discharge is a termination of cae) Se at the will of the a with 


prejudice to the worker because of some fault on the of the worker. 
6A layoff is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, without 


ations. 7An accession is the 


accessions or separations. 


separations due to death, permanent disability, retirements on pensions, and similar previously 


with September, 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or 


reasons. 

Navy were included in us separations, 
The time which is lost by a plant work- 
ing twenty-four hours a day can prac- 
tically never be made up. 

A comparison of totals for the first eight 
months of 1944 with the same period in 
1943 tends to show the relationship be- 
tween periods “before” and “after” the 
Smith-Connally anti-strike law. The num- 
ber of strikes up to August, 1944, was 
3,520, or 38.1% more than during the pre- 
vious year. The number of workers in- 
volved was only 8.6% less. The amount 
of time lost so far in 1944 is 33.0% less, 
but only because of the coal strike last 
year. During the month of June, 1943, 
man days lost were 4,699,000, a good por- 
tion of which was owing to the coal min- 
ers’ strike. The 1944 total is 47.2% larger 
than the 1943 total, excluding June. 

The strike among the supervisors in the 
soft-coal industry which started during 
August (see September issue of The Man- 
agement Record) was continued during 


September. Voting was done under the 
provisions of the Smith-Connally act and 
when a strike followed this vote (and 
strikes resulted in many cases even when 
the tally was against it), the next step 
was government seizure. Seventy-three, 
mines had been seized by the latter part 
of September. Strike votes were sched- 
uled during the first week of October in 
thirty-six more mines. 

The number of supervisors striking does 
not represent the total number of per- 
sons concerned, since no one can go down 
into the pits if they have not been in- 
spected. During the four-week period 
ended September 16 the loss in output 
totaled 1,159,684 tons. 

The table on the accompanying page 
shows the tabulation of strike informa- 
tion which appeared in the press during 
September. At least five of the strikes 
were caused by the dissatisfaction of the 
workers with the length of time the WLB 


n.a.Not available, 


rejudice to the worker and of a temporary, indeterminate, or permanent nature. 
lowever, a short, definite layoff wi 
payroll is not counted as a separation. 


the name of the worker remaining on the 


hiring of a new employee or the rehiring of an old employee. 
Transfers from one plant to another of wi Oe 


same company are not consid 


aData on turnover rates since January, 1948, are not strictly comparable with 
i Teleased data. 


rates now refer to all employees rather than wage 


rRevised. 


was taking in deciding their case. An 
equal number was caused by the refusal 
of the WLB to approve the workers’ de- 
mands. Alleged refusals by the manage- 
ment of several companies-to put into ef- 
fect WLB directives caused at least eight 
more strikes, 

The largest number of strikes was 
caused by changes in work schedules and 
transfer or discharge of particular work- 
men: other strikes were in protest against 
the suspension of 125 men for refusing to 
make up lost time; against the nonpay- 
ment of back wages to employees who left 
the employ of a company during a wage 
negotiation which was subsequently made 
retroactive; against the distribution of 
overtime work; against layoff of four men 
because of lack of materials; against a 
merit promotion rather than a seniority 
promotion. 

Mary A. Werrz 
Division of Labor Statistics 
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MANAGEMENT RECORD 


WAGE-INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS’, SEPTEMBER 1 to SEPTEMBER 30 


Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Company 


Bethlehem Steel Company 


Champ Spring Company.......... 


Coca-Cola Bottling Company 


Columbus Iron Works Company 
Continental Baking Company 


Federal Shipbuilding and Drydock Company. ... 
Fifth Avenue Coach Company 
Maryland Drydock Company.................. 
McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Company.. ... 

New York Shipbuilding Corporation 
New York Telephone Company. 


Schlichter Jute Cordage Company............. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation. ....... 


BO garment, firms aoc sees hci. teach dato 


1Includes salary-increase announcements. 


Management 
Book Shelf 


Technologists’ Stake in the Wagner Act. 
Prepared and edited by M. E. Mclver, H. A. 
Wagner and M. P. McGirr. Chicago: American 
Association of Engineers, 1944. $2.00. 

The status of the technical engineer in 

the matter of collective bargaining under 

the Wagner act has been a matter of con- 


cern to engineers, to their employers and— 


to the engineering societies. Both the 
AFL and CIO have formed technological 
unions and have invited engineers to be- 
come affiliated. Particularly where engin- 
eers have been employed in sizable num- 
bers by a single concern, they have had 
the problem of whether they would gain 
or lose the more by surrendering their 
power to act and bargain as individuals. 
Recognizing the dilemma of the engin- 
eer who does not understand too clearly 
his rights and standing under the Wagner 
act, the American Association of En- 
gineers of Chicago has prepared this use- 
ful compendium of information for the 
guidance of engineers. In a series of chap- 
ters devoted to special aspects of the sub- 
ject, the authors explain major provisions 
of the act, with special reference to their 
application to engineers. These chapters 
are preceded by a syllabus which raises 
questions likely to bother the engineer, 
and either answers them briefly or refers 
the reader to the chapters in which the 
answers will be found. An appendix pre- 
sents statements by four engineering so- 


‘eh 


Remarks 


Location Amount of Number 
nerease | Affected 
.New York City, Boston, 4¢/hr. 44,000 
Mass., Baltimore, Md. 
St. Louis, Mo. 7144-174 ¢/ 
hr, 
Albany, Troy, Schenec- | $11.50/wk. 115 
tady, Hudson, Glovers- 
ville, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Columbus, Ga. 5¢/hr. ie 
Hoboken, N. J. te 85 
Kearny, N. J. 816¢/hr. 12,500 
New York City 4¢/hr. 1,000 
Baltimore, Md. 416 ¢/hr. 5,500 
St. Louis, Mo. 26 ¢/hr. ahh 
Camden, N. J. 2¢/hr. 10,000 
New York City $5/wk. 12,000 
Philadelphia, Pa. 26¢/hbr. 700 
Wylam, Ala. 5l6¢/hr. 22 
Detroit, Mich. 6¢/hr. 700 
St. Louis, Mo. $3.50/wk. C 
$2.00/wk. 3,500 
10¢/hr. 


cieties which indicate the extent to which 
they are furnishing leadership toward or- 
ganization of their members in a manner 
that would best serve their interests. 

The general attitude of the authors of 
this volume, as indicated in the prologue, 
is that engineers may gain much through 
organization for collective bargaining if 
such organization can be effected without 
leaving the technologists an impotent 
minority in a large bargaining unit. The 
warning is issued that “most serious of all 
is the fact that the organization which has 
taken place has, in a majority of cases, 
brought technologists into heterogeneous 
labor unions where their interests are not 
capably promoted. This trend is toward 
fragmentation and stratification, rather 
than toward professional unity. If un- 
checked, it will amalgamate the profes- 
sions in a ‘labor front.” The volume 
should be of value to engineers and en- 
gineering societies that wish to study the 
relation of the technical man to collective 
bargaining and the Wagner act. H. F. B. 


Management Reading 


Reemployment of Ex-Service Men and 
Women. Buffalo: Associated Industries of 
New York State. Series of booklets. 


are concerned with “Obligation of Employer, 

“Job Analysis for Sound Pheeament,” and “Med- 
ical Program.” The employer's attention is 
directed to the legal and social responsibilities o 


rehiring ex-service men and women. 


Employees of 8 yards 
23 job classifications 


Drivers 


Certain job classifications 

Extra pay for 15 minutes to those employees 
required to change clothes on job 

Yard workers 

Operating and nonoperating 


Machine repairmen 

Shipyard workers 

in Manhattan, Bronx, Long Island, Westchester 
and Rockland Counties 


Production workers. Retroactive to October 20, 
1943 


Typographical workers 
Jutters 

Time workers 

Piece workers 


Seniority Problems during Demobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion. By Frederick H. 
Harbison. Princeton: Princeton University. 
Booklet. 


An outline of the factors relating to the seniority 
status of veterans, their rights under the Selective 
Service Act and the general picture of the senior- 
ty problem by a man who has studied this prob- 
em intensively for a number of years. 


Collective Bargaining Procedures. By 
Neil W. Chamberlain. Washington: American 
Council on Public Affairs. Cloth $2.00, 
paper $1.50. 


This book deals with the discussions and propo- 
sals by union and employer representatives at 
collective bargaining conferences. Although 
Mr. Chamberlain makes a fine contribution to 
the subject no person can outline all procedures 
that will arise in conferences between employer 
and employee representatives. 

The composition and organization of union 
committees and of employer committees are in- 
terestingly treated and their power and jurisdic- 
tion outlined, The authority of company and 
union negotiating committees is also treated. 


“Integrated Handling,” by Ezra W. Clark, Clark 
Tructractor Division, Battle Creek, Michigan, 
Steel, October 9. A discussion of possibilities 
of labor cost reduction through the use of 
pallets in handling materials. 


“Cleveland Plant’s System Gives 25% Increase 
in Output,” by Joseph M. Kurtz, Assistant 
Editor, Steel, October 9. A detailed description 
of the production control system in effect at 
National Screw & Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland. 


“Simplified Paperwork for Receiving Depart- 
ment,” by D. R. Johnson, Douglas Aircraft 
Company, Factory Maintenance and Manage- 
ment, September. A description of how unnec- 
ess aper work has been eliminated and the 
possibility of human error minimized by the 

installation of a new receiving procedure at 

-the Douglas Aircraft Company’s Chicago 

plant. 
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“A Brief Study of the Humm-Wadsworth Tem- 
perament Scale and the Guilford-Martin Per- 
sonnel Inventory in an Industrial Situation,” 
by R. M. Dorcus, Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy, August. The results of a limited study of 
forty-eight aircraft employees to determine 
whether a trained scorer who possesses the 
scoring keys and manual of interpretation of 
profiles of the Humm-Wadsworth test can 
interpret the results in an objective fashion 
and to attempt to determine the relationship 
of the predictive value of the Humm-Wads- 
worth scale and the Guilford-Martin inventory. 


-“Leadership as Related to the Bernreuter Per- 
sonality Measures: III, Leadership among 
Adult Men in Vocational and{Social Activities, ”’ 
by Helen M. Richardson and Nelson G. 
Hanawalt, Journal of Applied Psychology, 
August. An attempt to discover whether simi- 
lar relationships hold true for adult leadership 
of an executive sort in vocational and social 
life and to explore the degree of agreement 
between the present results and those of stud- 
ies of college graduates. 


“Northwestern Announces Soup-to-Nuts Pro- 
gram for Veteran Reemployment,” by Larry 
Fitzmaurice, Sales Management, September 15. 
This timely article outlines a plan intended to 
help GI Joe get back into civilian life upon his 
discharge from the Armed Forces. This plan 
was originally announced by O. J. Arnold, 
President of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Minneapolis. 


THE CONFERENCE BOARD 


“Sohio Brings’Science to Hirings: Psychologist 
Guides Program,” National Petroleum News, 
July 19. O. A. Ohmann, newly hired Indus- 
trial Relations Director of Standard Oil of 
Ohio, has developed an improved selection 
program pertaining to gas station attendants 
based upon a study of applicants and work 
history covering a ten-year period, improved 
interviewing techniques, aptitude tests and a 
better approach in obtaining references. 


“Ts There Too Much Gadgeteering in Industrial 
Relations ?”’ By Robert S. Durling, The Moni- 
tor Controller Company, Baltimore, Industrial « 
Relations, September. The question of apply- 
ing facts in a manner that will be acceptable 
and understandable to both industry and labor 
is one that has for some time occupied the 
attention of all who are interested in a work- 
able industrial relations program in plants and 
offices, stores and warehouses. Mr. Durling 
does a fine job of outlining some of the hurdles 
that must be overcome if modern progressive 
industrial relations programs are to succeed. 


“The Facts About Foremen,” Factory Mainte- 
nance and Management, September. This 
article outlines a number of factors relating to 
the status of foremen in industry and touches 
upon the question of foremen’s unions. Not- 
withstanding the statement that “as things 
stand, the government says foremen’s unions 
can’t bargain collectively,” foremen’s unions 
are bargaining as a collective unit in a number 
of companies. The article covers some very 
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relevant questions that are arising in connec- 
tion with the role of foremen in industry today. 


“How to Handle Salesmen’s Expenses,” by 
Frank LaClave, Printers’ Ink, July 28. A dis- 
cussion of the basis for deciding the method of 
handling expenses (flat allowance or “honor 
system”), automobile allowances and other 
items frequently and infrequently paid by the 
company. 


“The Advantages of Standard Practice Manu- 
als,” by Otto Price, American Gas Association 
Monthly, September; Edison Electric Institute 
Bulletin, September. Emphasizes advantages 
in training and presents a suggested routine 
for the preparation of manuals. 


“Sales Promotion Preparation for Postwar Busi- 
ness,” by R. J. Canniff, Executives’ Service Bulle- 
tin, August. How Servel launched a postwar 
planning program using the company’s house 
organ, a field investigating staff, case studies, 
and a library of postwar sales-planning infor- 
mation. 


‘Devising Salesmen’s— Reports,” by Frank 
LaClave, Printers’ Ink, August 11. Presents 
reasons for reports and discusses briefly eight 
fairly well standardized types of forms. 


“Aptitude Testing 600 Salesmen,” by George L. 
Todd, Industrial Marketing, September. Pre- 
sents the statistical experience of The Todd 
Company in selecting salesmen with and with- 
out tests but does not describe the batteries 
of tests used. 
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